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THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITIES OF FRANCE. 


FroM the German universities our literary pilgrimage now 
turns towards France. It is with a feeling of sadness in our 
hearts that we approach her. ’Tis not as in the days of yore, 
when from every corner of the earth the tens of thousands of 
eager students flocked to her, as the undisputed queen of the 
intellectual world. Other powers have since arisen in a night 
which they then knew not of; and she herself is not what she 
used to be. German accuracy has beaten her in the schools as 
well as on the battle-fields, and voices now speak of her with 
something of contempt that once were eloquent in admiration 
and homage. 

And yet she is still a queen. The blush of shame is indeed 
upon her cheek, not, only for the triumphs of the stranger, but 
still more for the want of loyalty to the truth by which so many of 
her unworthy sons have dishonored her intellectual fame. But it 
is a blush of fair and noble majesty that must yet vindicate itself. 
Method and accuracy are unquestionably essential to success 
either in research or in instruction, and France has been suffering 
sadly for her comparative deficiency in them; but they are far 
from being the noblest elements in intellectual greatness. Enthu- 
siasm cannot take the place of plodding exactness; but there is 
init far more of inspiration, of elevation, of soul power, of the 
human. | 

The most exact machine is no substitute for man. 

There is much in the German system that is machine-like, hard 
and dry and unamiable, more calculated to astonish than to move 
to genuine admiration and to a desire to imitate it. For the 
‘truest expression of the human, yes, and of the Divine, we still 
must look to France. She has only to learn accuracy from her 
neighbor beyond the Rhine—and she is fast learning it—and the 
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present ascendency of Germany’s educational renown will surely 
not last. So it is with hope in our hearts, as well as sadness, that 
we turn to the once proud Mistress of the Schools. 

Arriving in Paris, we lose no time in finding the Institut 
Catholique, now the only-representative of the Christian glories 
of the far-famed University of Paris. The rector, Mgr. d’Hulst, 
we had previously met in Rome, under circumstances which en- 
abled us soon to discover how well founded is the esteem in 
which he is universally held for deep and varied learning, for ad- 
ministrative ability, and for grandeur of character. Under his 
courteous guidance we examine the whole institution, and then 
spend a charming evening with him and his professors. It is well 
that he and they are the men they are, men filled with the spirit 
of faith and of martyrdom, or their noble effort would have ere 
this been given up in despair. It is a spirit that well becomes the 
hallowed ground on which they stand; for the old College of the 
Carmelites, which they now occupy, beheld the martyrdom of a 
legion of the soldiers of the cross in the bitter days which in- 
augurated France’s temporary unfaithfulness to her Lord. They 
are standing their ground, holding up the banner of higher 
Christian education, in the face of the bitterest hostility from the 
enemies of religion, and of too scanty encouragement from its 
friends, strong in the sense of duty to God and to France, and in 
the hope of better days to come. Mgr. d’Hulst is a splendid 
pilot through the darkness and the storm. His unanimous selec- 
tion to be president of the International Catholic Congress of 
Scientists, which is in session while I write, sufficiently shows 
how high is his position and how wide his influence among the 
Catholic scholars of Europe. 

A doleful story is that oft-told tale which he recounts to us of 
the vicissitudes of higher education in France. Up to the great 
Revolution, France professed Christianity, and her universities, 
more than twenty in number, grouped around the unrivalled 
University of Paris, led the van of the world’s intellectual pro- 
gress. In a day they were swept down and cast into the red 
flood. When Napoleon snatched the country from the vortex of 
threatened barbarism, he reconstructed the educational system in 
accordance with his own notions of centralized and absolute 
Czsarism. The University of France took the place of all the 
educational institutions that had preceded it, comprising the 
whole course of instruction throughout the country from the 
elementary schools upward, and shaped and moved in all its de- 
tails by the central authority at Paris—that is, by the all-absorbing 
will of Napoleon himself. In education as in all else the domi- 
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nant idea was, not truth, nor morality, nor the popular welfare, 
but the casting of the whole mind and life of the nation in the 
mould of his own lofty ambition, so that he might say even more 
truly than did Louis XIV., “Za France, c'est mot.” Under all 
succeeding governmental changes the form and the spirit of 
the educational system have remained the same. It has seen the 
empire yield to the monarchy, and the monarchy to the republic, 
and the republic to the empire, and the empire to the republic 
once more; but the same absolutism has been the dominating spirit 
of them all. It has been the rule of one set of ideas or of another; 
but each set has ruled with the same intolerant absolutism. 
Higher education has had most to suffer from this system. 
When the dominant spirit of the state system was contrary to the 
convictions and the conscience of the people, they were free, to 
have volunteer schools where their children could be educated as 
they wished. But higher education is at the mercy of those who 
conduct examinations and confer degrees, and these prerogatives 
the state refused to all but its own officials. Only in 1875 was the 
National Assembly shamed by the burning eloquence of Bishop 
Dupanloup and his Catholic colleagues into granting liberty of 
higher education. Instantly, with an enthusiasm worthy of the 
sacred cause, the Catholics of France sprang to the noble work be- 
fore them, and five Catholic universities were at once established, 
at Paris, Lyons, Toulouse, Angers, and Lille. At Paris, the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes, which for thirty years had struggled to keep 
alive some lingering embers of higher Christian education, blos- 
somed forth almost immediately with all the faculties of a univer- 
sity. With marvellous rapidity the same was done at the other 
points above-named. The old Christian glories were about to 
gleam out again. Irreligion sounded the alarm and set all its 
machinery to work. The law was abolished, the right of con- 
ferring degrees cancelled, and the very name of university for- 
bidden to them. Shorn of the rights and prestige which they 
had scarcely begun to enjoy, and permitted to exist only as train- 
ing-schools for the government examinations, the Catholic Insti- 
tutes, as they are now called, have thus far stood their ground, 
waiting for better days, but not knowing when nor whence to 
expect them. Bravely these devoted men uphold the banner of 
the cross, which was the labarum of their country in the days 
when history recorded the “gesta Dei per Francos.”” To-day they 
are sneered at for it, and are regarded almost as aliens in their 
Own country, whose administration is so shamefully and disas- 
trously swayed by hostility to religion. But Frenchmen know 
how to be heroes, and, impetuous as they are, they know how to 
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be patient and to wait. According to the signs of the times, they 
can hardly have to wait long. Popular weariness of the present 
condition of things is being plainly manifested on all sides. Just 
what to put in its place the people seem at present not to know; 
but the events with which our century opened show that an ex- 
treme of impiety and violence, such as we have of late been wit- 
nessing, is sure to bring a salutary reaction in some shape. And 
so the truest friends of France wait and hope. 

Closely akin to the difficulty arising from government oppo- 
sition is another arising from popular inertness. A so-called 
paternal government is naturally apt to produce a nation of 
children. The French have so long been used to having the 
initiative in all things taken by the government, that it is no 
wonder that, as the dean of the Faculty of Sciences in the Catho- 
lic Institute of Lyons lately wrote to me, “it has become a habit 
with the people to do nothing without the concurrence of the 
state.” Sad illustration of the truth that inordinate govern- 
mental interference and control not only leads to state tyranny 
but also to popular paralysis. Cesare Cantu was right in saying 
that the aim of wise governments must be not to supersede or 
fetter but to encourage and aid individual enterprise. The re- 
sults of the contrary policy are now sorely felt by the Catholic 
universities of France—for we must give them their true name, in 
spite of the petty tyranny which forbids it. The people do not 
rally to their support as they ought. The pitiful spectacle of a 
great nation wringing its hands and leaving itself to be misgov- 
erned by an aggressive faction which it could easily strangle, is 
reproduced in the condition of its Catholic universities, which 
represent but too well not the apathy but the discouragement 
and lack of energy in which the people sit brooding. 

A magnificent exception to this is found in the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Lille. There the people have still a large measure of the 
bold, free spirit and energy of their Flemish ancestors, united 
with the generosity of the French character, and the result is seen 
in their splendidly equipped university. Not only are its faculties 
thoroughly organized, but its stately university structures, its 
spacious grounds, its lovely gardens, its admirably arranged and 
well-stocked library and laboratories, its beautiful and comfortable 
residences for professors and students, are a joy to behold. They 
reflect endless honor not only on the admirable management of 

‘the rector, Mgr. Hautcceur, but also on the noble zeal and gene- 
rosity of the people of Lille. The university has published its 
monthly Bulletin ever since its establishment in 1875, and it is de- 
lightful to see how, month after month, it tells of the munificence 
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with which one professorial chair after another was endowed, 
and one structure after another erected or furnished, to complete 
the symmetry of the great plan. Some considerable portions of 
the general design remain still unfinished, but there is every indi- 
cation that they will not be so long. There was nothing on 
which the late lamented Cardinal Czacki—for whose friendly inte- 
rest in our Catholic University we will be for ever grateful—used 
to dwell with more delight in his conversations with us than the 
active part which he had in aiding and fostering the establishment 
of the University of Lille. May his prayers assist us now in our 
great undertaking, and may the splendid generosity of the people 
of Lille be emulated by the Catholics of America! 

Still another difficulty weighs down the Catholic universities 
of France from which, above all, it behooves us to take warning. 
As stated above, immediately on the passage of the law granting 
freedom of higher education, five universities were established 
by the Catholics of France, in the centre and in the four corners 
of the country. That so many were required by the necessities 
of the immense Catholic population was beyond question. But 
that so many could be established and supported and brought to 
perfection all at the same time was quite a different matter, 
which ordinary prudence might well pause to consider. But the 
enthusiasm of the hour brooked no delay. Moreover, speedy 
action seemed necessary, that the needed number of universities 
might be established while the fickle sun of governmental favor 
was shining. The dread which urged their action was speedily 
realized ; but its realization left on the hands of the disheartened 
people a burden that seems beyond their strength. One or two 
universities could have been safely carried through and per- 
fected by united endeavor; but to build up five simultaneously 
is proving impracticable. One of them is languishing to death, 
and those of Paris and Lyons are kept up only by heroic efforts. 

Again and again the moral of this lesson was urged upon us, 
both in France and in Rome. The observant eyes of Cardinal 
Czacki, of the Propaganda, and especially of the Holy Father, 
took in the situation fully, and repeatedly they impressed upon us 
that, while the immense extent of our country will assuredly call 
for several Catholic universities eventually, we must so advance 
as to make certain the success of one before starting another. 
Unite, they said, all the energies of your country in perfectly or- 
ganizing first your central and national university, and then you 
can safely follow the expansion of the church by the establishment 
of others. And they were glad to learn that such is precisely 
the determination of the Hierarchy of our country. 
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Being requested by Mgr. d’Hulst to address the Divinity 
students of his university, I spoke to them for an hour on the 
condition and progress of the church in the United States, on the 
character of our Catholic people, on the relations between 
church and state which have thus far proved so advantageous 
_ to religion in our country, as contrasted with the religious con- 
dition in other lands, and then on the Catholic University whose 
establishment is to crown the church’s first century in this grand 
new field’ Their eyes sparkled as they listened, and one could 
easily see in their faces not only how intense is the interest with 
which they watch our great enterprise, but also how they almost 
envy us our atmosphere of genuine freedom, so well calculated 
to develop all that is noblest in human energies. “One thing,” 
said Mgr. d’Hulst to me, “is very evident in your discourse, and 
that is your love for your country.” “And how could it be 
otherwise?” 1 answered; “even were one so dull as not to ap- 
preciate our national blessings as he ought, he has only to visit 
poor France, and see how she languishes under the despotism of 
what has not yet learned to be a republic, and his heart is filled 
with gratitude for our free atmosphere, in which all that is good 
may expand to its utmost, and he becomes, if he were not such 
before, an enthusiastic American.” One needs the spectacle of 
the contrast in order to appreciate rightly the happiness of our 
condition. It would, indeed, be silly to play the optimist, and to 
see nothing but excellence in our country’s organization. Un- 
mixed perfection is not to be found in any earthly association of 
human beings. But a glance back at history, or a glance around 
at the world, is quite sufficient to convince a fair mind that the 
true and the good have here a freer field than they have ever had 
before, or now have elsewhere, and that should they fall short of 
the glorious and salutary results that may reasonably be expected 
of them, it could be owing only to a lack of appreciation and of 
zeal on the part of their own adherents. 

The number of Divinity students in the Catholic University 
of Paris is not large, has probably never exceeded fifty. The 
reason of this is obvious: it gives only a superior course of 
Divinity, to which no student is admitted who has not already 
gone through the ordinary course in some approved seminary. 
In this it imitates the example of Louvain, but it differs from the 
other French universities, which, with perhaps one other excep- 
tion, imitate the ecclesiastical schools of Rome, and give a course 
of Divinity which, while of a superior order, does not presup- 
pose any theological course previously made. It might at first 
sight seem, that this latter system would be detrimental to the 
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already existing seminaries; but they assured us at Lille that 
such is not the case. Only students of very remarkable talentg, 
they say, are sent to the university; and therefore, though the 
number is naturally larger than if an exclusively second course 
were given, still the great body of students are sent, as a matter 
of course, to pursue their studies in the ordinary seminaries; and 
thus, while students of exceptional ability are given the opportu- 
nity to which their talents entitle them of making as perfect 
studies as possible, no appreciable disadvantage has been inflicted 
on the previously existing institutions. These considerations, 
however, though strongly urged, could not avail to change the 
resolution of the founders of the University of Paris that it should 
give only a second course of Divinity. Nor are they shaken in 
their purpose by the comparative fewness of their ecclesiastical 
students which is the natural consequence. Won numerandi, sed 
ponderandi is their motto. Not to do much work, but to do the 
very best sort of work, is their aim—a noble one surely. 

Inquiring into the object had in view by the several students, 
we learned that the greater number of them are preparing to be 
professors in the seminaries and colleges which abound in the 
various dioceses. Others are destined by their bishops for some 
diocesan office calling for more than ordinary proficiency in 
liturgy, canon-law, or some other special branch of ecclesiastical 
knowledge, Others, in fine, have been sent by their bishops, or 
have themselves asked and obtained the permission to continue 
their studies, because of their special desire and fitness for pro- 
found scholarship in sacred science. 

Glancing now to our own country, we see how all these pos- 
sibilities of honorable usefulness exist to an almost equal degree, 
appealing to the laudable ambition of our young ecclesiastics, 
while our peculiar circumstances present other inducements be- 
sides, which in France have but limited existence. Our semi- 
naries and colleges, already numerous and excellent, must be still 
more multiplied and perfected in order to meet the demands of 
our rapidly increasing and steadily progressing Catholic popula- 
tion. The religious orders and congregations established for 
that special work stand already in sore need of helpers in so wide 
a field, and these must be prepared for their important task, not 
only by specially wide and profound studies but also by the 
normal training that will fit them to impart knowledge success- 
fully. In proportion, too, as the ecclesiastical organization of our 
country comes more into accord with the norma of canon-law, 
our bishops will need men specially trained in this important 
branch of practical learning. 
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But the chief incentive will be found in the unparalleled field 
which our country presents for the direct action of solid learning 
on the people through the pen and the spoken word. This is not 
found in an equal degree in France, nor, we might say, in any 
other country, because nowhere else are the relations between 
clergy and people so close, so intimate, so cordial, so trustful, as 
they are among us. In the old countries the political and social 
events of centuries have conspired to make the clergy and the 
people classes apart, to lessen mutual sympathy and confidence. 
The utterances of the priest too often sound like a voice from 
another sphere, and therefore have not the practical weight which 
they ought to have with the denizens of this sublunary world. 
With us, the priest has only to show himself the learned and holy 
and high-minded and broad-hearted man that he ought to be, and 
he finds that his sacred character only adds power to his influ- 
ence. Without those qualities his usefulness is apt to be con- 
fined within the limits of his sacramental ministrations; but with 
such attributes of character and scholarship, he has a field be- 
fore him here such as the world has never elsewhere beheld. 
To form such men and such scholars is to be the aim of the 
Catholic University of America. Who can doubt that the spirit 
of our people and the Providence of God will assure its realiza- 
tion? Who can doubt that, among the young ecclesiastics of the 
United States, many will be found in whose hearts love of God 
and love of country will awaken and foster the desire to fit them- 
selves for such noble usefulness? 

With them will shortly, please God, be associated in our Uni- 
versity, as in Paris, numbers of young laymen who feel in their 
souls the ambition to be something more than mere money-mak- 
ing machines. Such souls there must be, and such there will be 
in constantly greater numbers. It would be an injustice to human 
nature to doubt it. They need but the right touch upon them to 
rouse them to self-consciousness and make them leap forward to 
proffered opportunities. To supply those opportunities, and to 
rouse the latent manhood in the breasts of the rising generation, 
is the work now before us. It isa work which God and church 
and country must unite in blessing. 

While I write, news reaches us that on Wednesday, the 21st 
of March, our Holy Father, Pope Leo XIII., granted Jubilee 
audience to the representatives of all the colleges and seminaries 
in Rome. As is usual with him on all such occasions, the Cath- 
olic University of America was the subject uppermost in his 
thoughts. Never before did he manifest such earnestness in re- 
gard to it. Addressing his remarks to the Right Rev. Rector 
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of the American College, he said with evident emotion: “ About 
the University at Washington, it is my desire that all the bishops 
should work together with unity and with energy. I have con- 
fided the care of the University to them, and it would greatly 
grieve me did I suppose that there could possibly be among them 
any want of agreement and of earnestness in regard to it. Let 
them at once push this work to completion, and they will win for 
the University the support of public opinion in the United States. 
The honor of the American episcopate demands it, yea, the honor 
of the church in the United States, and the dignity of the Holy 
See, which has so solemnly given this University its approval.” 
These are rousing words from the Vicar of Christ. They 
must thrill through every Catholic heart, scattering any lurking 
remnants of hesitation or doubt, and spurring all to determined 
resolution and to noblest endeavor. Leo XIII. shall not be 
disappointed. Joun J. KEANE. 





IS PROTESTANT UNITY POSSIBLE? 


WE are not surprised to find this question asked and dis- 
cussed in the official organ of our good friends the champions 
of “Progressive Orthodoxy” at Andover. It comes in as a 
very appropriate and very serious topic for examination, as fol- 
lowing the leading article of the March number of their Review, 
which, we are informed in a foot-note, is the first of a series in 
which they propose to discuss the principle of the “ Universality 
of Christianity ” in the light of recent criticism. The hoped-for 
“coming event” of an universal Christianity certainly might 
be expected by all reasonable minds to “cast some shadow” of 
its advent before; and it is instinctively felt by these earnest- 
minded, would-be heralds of such a desirable boon that, if it 
does not foreshadow unity, or what can be interpreted as such, 
every sensible man will conclude that their proposed universal 
Christianity has no real body, but will be regarded in the same 
light as the legend tells us of the “ man without a shadow”—a 
weird, uncanny creature whom every one will avoid or treat 
as the baseless fabric of a disordered vision. Hence the appear- 
ance of the article we are considering, the matter of which cer- 
tainly furnishes food for friendly criticism. 

It may be that they think they have yet in reserve a more 
powerful battery to bring into line than this present piece of 
rather small calibre and of feeble though genial report, and that 
they intend this to be taken only as a signal-gun, whose dis- 
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charge is not meant to do any serious damage to the enemies of 
unity, but only to arouse them from their state of sleepy indif- 
ference, and politely warn them to prepare for an attack to be 
made with heavier and more destructive artillery. 

Yet we think not. Indeed, we are sure that this one little 
gun constitutes their whole armament in the division which is 
to be deployed against that particular adversary. They may 
point it higher or point it lower; they may have it loaded, 
primed, and fired under different supervision (and care must 
be taken not to load it with too heavy shot lest it prove self- 
destructive), but it will be still the same gun. The army of 
Disunion may slumber in peace; it is for the most part too far 
out of their range and too scattered for any one to be hit, to 
say nothing of the random aim with which it is directed. 

Yet with all our heart we commend the sincerity which un- 
questionably underlies this manifestation of extraordinary and 
hopeful courage in so promptly and frankly acknowledging that 
Disunion is an enemy, ad, as they should all along have known, 
an uncompromising and /ogical enemy, to any universality what- 
soever. If their aim is in fact taken at random, it is in spirit 
and intention most sincere. A few words from their own lips 
will prove that: “Evidently the time has come when we 
should seriously consider the possibility of reuniting Protestant- 
ism. Christianity is to-day menaced by hostile forces, which 
can only be overcome, if at all, by its united strength. The 
materialism of the age, with its long train of influences opposed 
to any kind of spirituality, the attention paid to the arts and 
sciences which minister to the comfort and luxury of life, the 
ominous weakening of the idea of duty, the growing strength 
of the lawless and anti-religious elements of society, and gene- 
rally the existence of so many tendencies in modern life which 
are inimical to the healthy existence and orderly growth of 
religious faith—all these are to-day standing in united array 
against Christianity in any form. In view of these opposing 
forces, are the Protestant churches still determined to go on 
with their family feuds and guerrilla warfare, or are they con- 
vinced of the folly and wickedness of this course, and are they 
ready for the future to dwell together in that unity (?) which 
should characterize the church of God?” 

Here is good proof of the courage we have accredited to 
them. They frankly own to both the folly and the wickedness 
of disunion. But we are tempted to ask just here: Was dis- 
union not always foolish and wicked? Is it only so now because 
a united array of hostile forces are threatening what they are 
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pleased to call the church of God? It would almost seem to be 
their thought when we read on a preceding page: ‘There was 
much that was picturesque, much even that was commendable, 
in the old heroic age of denominationalism,” the heroism dis- 
played in “those days of internecine strife almost making one 
forget that civil war is always deplorable, though the com- 
batants on each side are heroes.” Deplorable! Gentlemen, it 
was foolish and wicked, as you have yourselves said, and no 
glamour of picturesqueness can ever cover over its wretched 
folly and its unpardonable wickedness. 

It will not fail to be observed that, in the beginning of the 
quotation we have made, the writer instantly makes a dis- 
tinction between Protestantism and Christianity, and, in the lat- 
ter part, between the “Protestant churches” and “the church 
of God.” This distinction is no /apsus calami. He knows too 
much to make “Christianity” and “Protestantism,” and the 
“Protestant churches” and “the church of God,” interchange- 
able terms. Christianity, he tells us further on, is a something 
which “is in the very air we breathe, which would still exist, nay, 
more, would grow, and would soon take on to itself a new out- 
ward form and organization suitable to the circumstances which 
surrounded it, though some great cataclysm of thought swept 
every ecclesiastical organization on the earth to-day out of ex- 
istence.” And he immediately adds: “ The Church of the future 
will not be the exact pattern of any one church of to-day.” This 
new, outward form and organization of a Christianity which is 
thus coolly taken for granted as without any legitimate form 
and organization now, but which w// de embodied in a church 
of God, which again is supposed not to be in existence (although 
he speaks of it as if it did exist somehow or somewhere), is, we 
presume, the “Universal Christianity” which our Andover es- 
sayists are seeking for, and have so sincerely and courageously 
set themselves to the work of finding, or, at least, of defining its 
most probable nature and characteristics. We have heard of 
this “Church of the Future” before—the church our Lord al- 
ways w7// found but never does—and we are very sorry to meet 
the same old acquaintance again in this place. 

But why is this writer, speaking, we presume, for the unit- 
ed corps of our valiant champions of “ Progressive Orthodoxy,” 
so much concerned about the possible reunion of Protestant 
churches? Will Protestant unity be the shadow cast by the 
hoped-for universal Christianity? Will the then united Pro- 
testant Church be “the church of God”? Will’ this united 
church enjoying Protestant unity be, or will it even dare to claim 
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to be, Christ’s “One Fold under one Shepherd”? Undoubtedly 
not. Thenthe unity of Christianity and the oneness of the church 
will not yet be realized. The Christianity which they could 
then affirm would be at best a something, and the church of God 
a something, which still lacks unity, a house still divided against 
itself, a disordered system to the direction of whose disunited 
elements no one central, organic, personal power can be applied. 

“Oh!” but says our worthy essayist, “ Christianity cannot 
be monopolized by any one division of the Christian church. 
It has been and is yet the dream of certain Christian bodies that 
some day or other all the Christian world will be reunited by 
acknowledging their claims to be the true and only representa- 
tive of Christianity. Such a dream will never be realized!” 
We have never heard ourselves of but one body that ever 
dreamed such a dream, or ever pretended to have had such a 
vision. But let that pass. 

The writer evidently has no conception of a Christianity or 
of a Christian church without divisions. Reunion of Protest- 
antism, or rather hoped-for union—for it never had any unity to 
be re-established—cannot therefore give unity to Christianity 
nor make one Christian church. There must still remain divi- 
sions, more or less, neither of which must dream of monopolizing 
Christianity. 

So, for the life of us, we cannot see of what particular use the 
union of all the Protestant “churches” proposed by them will 
prove. ‘But have you not heard me say,” asks our essayist, 
“that Christianity is to-day menaced by hostile forces which 
can only be overcome, 7/ at all, by its united strength?” Yes, 
we heard you say as much, and we are sorry to see you fearful 
of the result of the conflict between Christianity and these hos- 
tile forces. We think you ought to have more confidence in 
the strength of Truth, and more faith in our Lord’s promise 
that the gates of hell shall never prevail against his church. 
But will the strength of Christianity de united when Protestant- 
ism shall be able to declare itself in unity? According to your 
own clearly-expressed views, there never was, is not, nor will 
be one monopoly of Christianity. Cannot you even allow that 
there might be one board of directors, chosen from all the 
divisions of Christianity, or what might be rather, as you inti- 
mate, a number of “divided unities,” of which Protestantism 
is to be one when it gets united? These might vote, accord- 
ing as they would be directed by their constituents, on what 
is or is not divine truth, and what is or is not necessary to be 
done in order to be saved! 
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There must be, you say in effect, no one monopoly of the 
way and the law of salvation. Every one ought to see, should 
he not, that neither our Lord nor his apostles ever dreamed of 
bringing the world to the unity of any such a monopoly of truth 
as that? The Christian motto, “One Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism,” must not be supposed to indicate the existence of any 
system or organization in religion that smacks of monopoly. 
The apostle’s language, “There is one God and one Mediator,” 
“ There is no other name [but one] given under heaven whereby 
we must be saved,” cannot mean that our Lord intended to 
monopolize the work of salvation. Is there not a banner of sal- 
vation on which one may inscribe the name of “ Legion” ? 

But a truce to the further discussion of this part of the sub- 
ject, which, by the way,the writer very properly enters upon, 
viz., Whether Protestant unity is destradble ; although the title 
of his article offers to us only the question whether it be Josszble. 

We confess to having looked with no little eagerness and 
curiosity for his reply, feeling so little satisfied as we were, 
and as we think most people would be, from his arguments for 
its desirability. We have been told to always preach and write 
as if we were addressing people with vigorous understandings, 
no matter of what class of persons our audience may be com- 
posed. We do not think we are unfairly underrating the real 
value of our essayist’s plea for Protestant unity if we say that 
one need possess but little vigor of understanding to perceive 
that Christian unity would not be much the gainer by the reali- 
zation of Protestant unity if there be no better reasons assigned 
than are presented in the article before us. Certainly, disun- 
ion among professed followers and believers in the one Lord is, 
as he told us, both foolish and wicked, despite its picturesque- 
ness; but he did not tell us the reason why it was foolish and 
wicked. We Catholics are not disunited among ourselves, and, 
in so far as that fact stands unchallenged before the world for so 
many centuries, we may have failed to exhibit the beauties of 
picturesque disunion; but we have at least none of its folly or 
sin to answer for. But then he may consider us, as doubtless he 
honestly does, as disunited from Protestants, and therefore in- 
cluded under the same judgment. If so, we think he ought to 
have brought us to book, and enlightened us as to the reason of 
the blame for by far the greater share of that which, on account 
of our superior numbers, we should be justly held accountable. 
Has he ever heard it said that we have sought or enjoyed divi- 
sion and disunion, or that we have ever been suspected of need- 
ing to be convinced not only of the desirability but no less of 
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the necessity of unity at the price of our immortal salvation? If 
the charge of disunion can be laid at our door, in the name of 
God and of his Christ, who prayed that all his might be one, 
even as he and the Father were one, let us hear the truth! 

But to return to the question, Is Protestant unity possible ? 
Our essayist “kinks” it is. Alas! here the piece of artillery be- 
fore alluded to shows how small is its calibre and feeble its 
report. We looked for no unhesitating reply. We expected to 
read, not “I think so,” but, “I am certain,” or, “Unquestionably.” 
But having, at least, thought it possible, one immediately looks 
for a statement of reasons upon which he founds his favorable 
opinion, This, of course, would mean the proposal or discussion 
of some method whereby union may be realized. Two ways 
only present themselves to his mind: the one already mentioned, 
and scouted as an unpractical dream—viz., that ot one division 
monopolizing all of Christianity, the others coming under its rule 
of faith and virtually allowing themselves to be “swallowed 
up” by that one organization. The other way is by “a gradual 
assimilation of each church to all the others, finding the least 
common multiple of their dogmatic creeds”; and the writer 
thinks that “almost unconsciously to themselves the divided 
churches of Protestantism are finding and exhibiting this com- 
mon multiple as the highest outlook of modern Christianity.” 
He adds: “ There is a movement downwards on the part of 
those denominations which shot above the normal line of essen- 
tial Christianity, and a movement upwards on the part of those 
denominations that fell below that normal line. And when they 
all meet, as meet they will, on a common line, the question of 
the reunion [sc] of Protestantism will solve itself without the 
help of any formal schemes of unity.” 

The perusal of that method for uniting Protestants brought 
forth from us a long, deep breath. A friend at hand wondered 
what might be the cause of so profound a sigh. As well he 
might. For if, by means of a least common multiple among 
all the Protestant churches, one is to find the normal line of 
essential Christianity, our essayist must think we possess no 
more vigor of understanding than a cow if he imagines we are 
going to believe there will be any Christianity in this curious 
arithmetico-geometrico-moral result of which essential qualities 
can be predicated at all. Does he not hear the clamor of his 
justly impatient readers: What zs the common multiple? 
Where is the normal line? What is essential to Christianity ? 
Which is up and which is down? Upward would seem to 
imply a movement towards what is higher and more perfect; 
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and who shall say that those who are higher are not also the 
more perfect, and why should they come down? Is the church 
of God to be built upon a compromise? Jn medto stat virtus !/ 
he may say. But we reply that that is damnable doctrine where 
truth and spiritual life are concerned—the only two things with 
which Christianity has to do. And when we are asked to im- 
agine this church as higher and that other one as lower as com- 
pared with one another among Protestants, we venture to say 
that if Catholics were allowed to enter the arena and requested 
to assign them their due rank in view of a divine criterion, 
some might find themselves placed very far below many others 
above whom they have long plumed themselves as holding a 
higher position. This faith which is proposed as the result of 
an application of the principle of the least common multiple 
appears to us to be very like what is described in Scripture 
as the faith that is neither cold nor hot, nauseating to God, 
and known by experience to be no less so to man. 

Will our sincere seeker after unity venture to assure us that 
the problem for solution of the question of such vital import- 
ance, equally, as he holds it is, to ourselves and to Protestants, 
may be thus stated ?—To find the normal lines which define true 
universal Christianity—z.e¢., the Christian religion Christ gave to 
and intended all men to receive—find the least common multiple 
of all the creeds of Protestantism, e¢ vor/a/ Does he really mean 
what he says when he tells us that such a result is “the highest 
outlook of modern Christianity ”? Is he so blind that he cannot 
see that such a lame and impotent conclusion is one that the in- 
fidel will laugh to scorn? And when such an outlook shall have 
been attained, and Protestants shall dwell together in unity in 
their new City of God built by them and “ set on the hill” to be 
seen of all, can they hope that it will prove to be one which by its 
eminence will command the admiration ofthe nations, and by the 
impregnability of its walls of truth and the elevation of its 
towers of heavenly doctrine will unite an erring, defenceless, and 
shelterless humanity to seek within its enclosure protection and 
safety against the dire assaults of the hostile powers of the 
“gates of hell”? Well may we deeply sigh, seeing wise men 
and good deliberately proposing to those who might justly be 
supposed to be hanging with painful, and to us pitiable, expect- 
ancy upon the words of wisdom that fall from their lips, such 
weak and utterly hopeless expedients as these. 

Men and brethren, the charity of Christ constraineth us to 
say that ye areacting the part of blind leaders to the blind; 
and shall ye not both fall into the ditch? ALFRED YOUNG. 
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THE CREATION AND THE CLASSICS. 


To pass from the myths of modern science to those of an- 
cient poetry is like coming into the tropics after rounding the 
Horn or the Cape of Good Hope. The weather is calmer, the 
sea smoother, the air more pleasant; and if we lose something of 
the intense earnestness which characterized the rougher portion 
of the passage, it is agreeably replaced by a serene atmosphere 
and an unclouded prospect. Nevertheless even in these sunny 
seas a pretty brisk breeze is sometimes found to be blowing ; and 
the classical hurly-burly aroused by that olus, Mr. Gladstone, 
is not one whit less animated than the scientific cyclone which 
accompanied it. At first, however, there is an appearance as if 
this particular contest were about to hang fire. Dr. Réville, it 
seems, has founded his criticisms upon Mr. Gladstone’s earliest 
publications in regard to Homeric subjects ; while the latter, im- 
porting into literary matters the amazing versatility distinctive 
of his political genius, has so completely altered his original con- 
clusions as virtually to repudiate them altogether. He does 
not, he tells us, maintain that there was any systematic or wilful 
corruption of a primitive religion, or that all the mythologies 
are due to such a corruption, wilful or otherwise, or that the 
ideas conveyed in Genesis were developed in the form of dog- 
ma; but merely that there is a historic connection between 
certain of the Greek and Hebrew traditions. 

But this polite explanation or retractation—whichever it may 
be—is merely a preliminary flourish, a sort of handshaking with 
the gloves on before the actual encounter ; and the two are very 
soon engaged in a regular hand-to-hand combat. With deep ex- 
pression of respect for the erudition of his adversary in those 
literatures with which he himself is mot acquainted, he gives very 
plainly his opinion as to the value of M. Réville’s scholarship in 
such subjects as he is personally competent to test, and draws 
first blood by expressing a hope that his opponent does not ex- 
hibit “in his treatment of other systems the slightness of texture 
and facility and rapidity of conclusion which mark his perfor- 
mances in the Olympian field.” 

As an example of this tenuity of tréatment—an example un- 
expectedly confirmed by Dr. Réville’s reception of the criticism 
—Mr. Gladstone takes the author’s statement that the Greek 
Heracles and the Tyrian and Carthaginian Melkart “is in fact 
thesame god.” Heshows the extreme improbability of a foreign 
origin for Heracles, and the numerous points which render such 
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an identity inconceivable, though he oddly omits to call atten- 
tion either to the fact that Heracles was not a god at all, but 
only a.demi-god—a very material point in considering the ori- 
gin of his worship—and, secondly, to the full-length portrait of 
the hero drawn by Euripides in the A/cestis, a study of character 
remarkable in more ways than one, but chiefly as impersonating 
in a possible individual all those conflicting traits which Mr. 
Gladstone finds so hard to reconcile in Homer’s description. 
And what says M. Réville to Mr. Gladstone’s refutation of his 
perfectly unfounded and indefensible statement? He replies, 
with really enviable coolness, not to say audacity, that his dis- 
tinguished opponent will be glad to hear that he does “not 
consider Heracles and Melkart to be the same god”; he gon- 
siders them both to be “solar myths.” But if he does not con- 
sider them to be the same god, why did he say that they were 
the same god? 

But meanwhile a greater presence than that of M. Réville 
had risen upon the horizon. Professor Max Miiller had seen 
the gauntlet flung down by Mr. Gladstone in 7he Dawn of Crea- 
tion and Worship, and felt that such a challenge ought not to go 
unnoticed. And here, too, it would seem as if the contest were 
declined, for the professor declares that he has only attempted 
to prove that “certain portions of the ancient mythologies have 
a directly solar origin” —a most unimpeachable statement, 
which would call for no comment whatever were it not that on 
the very same page he maintains that “ we may now boldly say 
that behind the clouds of ancient mythology the sun is seldom 
entirely absent.” In fact, his whole article on ‘‘Solar Myths” 
is an exposition of that solar theory which Mr. Gladstone in 
great measure derides; and the professor renders the weight 
of his name still more weighty by confessing that he has been 
converted to solarism with much reluctance. 

What, then, are we to say of this wide-spread theory, wherein 
not Heracles alone, nor Here (or Hera, as, for some inscrutable 
reason, German-worshipping scholars insist on calling her), nor 
Zeus, nor Hermes, but Achilles and Barbarossa and William 
Tell are in all seriousness resolved into personifications of the 
action of the sun, a kind of human embodiment of an idealized 
radiometer? We reply that to our simple mind the proof of the 
pudding lies in the eating; and no theory can be considered as 
satisfactorily tested until it has been shown to solve some diffi- 
culty which it was not especially devised to meet. If the ex- 
planation suggested for any myth in its shorter form, such as 
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is given by Lempriére or Smith, throws a light upon the other 
details when reference is made to original sources, then no 
doubt a strong probability arises in its favor; and the solar 
origin of the legend of Circe, we may remark, or at least its 
close connection with solar worship, is strongly favored by the 
remarks of Tertullian upon the Circus, introduced, he says, by 
that enchantress and called after her name. But the strange 
thing is—and very strange it is in the case of so distinguished a 
scholar as Professor Max Miiller—that in the cases he quotes, or 
at least in a considerable number of them, the result is the very 
opposite; and so far are the original accounts from affording 
any confirmation of the learned professor’s conjectures that, for 
the most part, the more intimately we become acquainted with 
the classic writers the greater does the difficulty become of 
applying to their traditions the solution of a solar origin, Take 
the case of the Zodiac with its twelve houses or stations. Here, 
if anywhere, solar influence is surely to be expected; and there 
is no great stretch of imagination required in order to suppose 
that the Ram, the Goat, and other signs betokened the sun’s 
influence at various periods of fecundity. Yet what says Man- 
etho in the Afotelesmatica attributed to him? He tells us that 
the Zodiac is the fairest circle in heaven, and that it is adorned 
with twelve “eidola,” or signs, but says not a word as to any 
connection with the solar light. 

Hephestion’s description is still further removed from such 
a conception, for he connects the different parts of the Zodiac 
closely with the earth, Babylon, he says, is beneath Aries, 
Media and Egypt under Taurus, Gemini rules Cappadocia, 
Leo Greece, Virgo Rhodes and the Levant, Scorpio Carthage 
—a description absolutely unintelligible, unless we suppose 
the Zodiac to have been conceived not as a celestial but as a 
terrestrial circle or wheel, situated doubtless in the sky, but 
indissolubly fixed in its relation to the earth, both in its general 
outline and its particular portions. Or consider another legend 
—one of Professor Max Miiller’s particular favorites—the myth 
of Daphne. “If it were not for the method of comparative 
mythology,” he observes, “we should never have known that 
Daphne was the same as Ahana, the Dawn”; and, again, that 
“ nothing is more certain than the equation, Daphne = Ahana.” 
That such a discovery would never have been made except in 
the way of comparative mythology may be easily admitted, 
considering that the statement itself is a comparison of myth- 
ologies; and he would be a rash man indeed who would ques- 
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tion the professor’s knowledge of the Sanksrit language, though 
otherwise we should like to inquire, under our breath, whether 
he is prepared to maintain that the Sanskrit 4a is always equi- 
valent to the Greek pz, and from whence he contrives to import 
that big, big D. But the real puzzle begins when we turn to 
classic sources and see what the author of the Metamorphoses 
has to say about Daphne. Who was this famous girl? She 
was, says Ovid, the daughter of Peneus, a river-god of Thes- 
saly. The daughter of a river-god! And what has a river- 
god to do with the dawn?—unless perhaps we are to under- 
stand that Apollo was in the habit of taking a cold bath in the 
river every morning. But let that pass. What happened? 
Apollo, one day seeing Cupid amusing himself with his bow, 
cried out: “ What are you doing, you naughty boy?” (das- 
cive puer). Whereunto the celestial urchin replied: “ Apollo, 
mind your own business; you hit everything with your darts, 
and I'll hit you with mine, and then my glory will be as much 
greater than yours as you are greater than other things.” 
Then the young rascal fitted two darts: one light, to excite love, 
the other heavy, to destroy all passionate thought. The former 
he aimed at Apollo, who straightway fell headlong in love with 
Daphne. With the latter he transfixed Daphne herself, who 
received Apollo’s addresses with aversion. In vain Apollo 
pleaded ; Daphne fairly took to her heels and scudded over the 
plain. Her celestial lover toiled breathlessly after her, entreat- 
ing her to stop, and gasping out that he was a god, the son of 
Jupiter, and would do all kinds of fine things for her. Daphne 
paid no more attention than a Democratic President toa Repub- 
lican office-seeker—the image is our own, not Ovid’s—and at 
last coming within view of the river and catching sight of her 
father, Peneus, she begged his aid to deliver her. Her father 
heard her prayer and changed her into a laurel, while Apollo 
arrived just in time to put his hand upon the bark and feel her 
heart beating beneath it. A very curious and edifying story, no 
doubt; but what it can have to do with the dawn is quite be- 
yond our limited imagination. The dawn does precede the ris- 
ing sun, it is true, and may, without any very violent effort, be 

supposed to be flying from him, although the phenomena would 

hardly seem to suggest it. But what about Cupid, and the two 

darts, and the chase, and the invocation, and the transformation, 

and the interference of Peneus, and what has the laurel particu- 

larly to do with the early morning? Once beyond the bounds 

of Lempriére, there really is not a single feature which accords, 
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except by the most painstaking perversion, with the theory of 
solar action. At this rate it is clear that not Daphne only, 
nor Achilles, nor Barbarossa, nor William Tell, as the solarists 
maintain, nor Napoleon I., as Dr. Whately set forth, but that 
President Lincoln as well, who is fabled to have been a back- 
woodsman and the emancipator of the negroes, was in reality a 
“solar personage,” personifying the brilliance of the atmosphere 
of the prairies and the deliverance of day from the black night ; 
that Dr. Franklin, of whom the legend runs that he discovered 
the principle of electricity, is, when properly understood, a 
revival of the solar myth of Prometheus; and that the renowned 
Professor Wiggins is nothing else than an embodiment of the 
uncertainty attending the condition of American weather. Nay, 
we cannot, upon reflection, doubt that the very controversy we 
have been considering isa mere collection of solar phenomena. 
There is Mr. Gladstone (the resemblance of whose name to 
Ahana, or the Dawn, is as striking as that of Daphne) scatter- 
ing his blows like light upon every side; there is Professor Max 
Miiller, the illuminator of the entire East; there is Professor 
Huxley serenely looking down from the heights above and giv- 
ing nothing but bewilderment to those who look at him too 
closely ; and there is M. Réville himself struggling earnestly, 
though with singularly ill success, to shine in the midst of a 
fog. In the language of the Prolegomena, ‘“‘Here are all the 
elements of a dramatic myth!” 

In truth, if allegory must be impressed into service, 
there is another and very different direction where we may go 
a-prospecting with much better hope of reasonable return. Bril- 
liant as the external universe appeared to the Greek, he was far 
more occupied with the internal conflict of the mind in its ini- 
tial struggle with its physical environment. To the Greeks 
each infant art was a device at once divine and impious, a gift 
from Heaven and a revolt against the heavenly will. To plough 
the earth was to tear the breast of the universal mother; to sail 
the sea was to set at defiance the restraining ocean; and 
Horace’s complaints are but the echoes, perhaps only the copies, 
of those of Aratus. Beyond all other nations there were ever 
present to that remarkable people the thoughts and aspirations, 
the habitual failures and empty successes, the mocking hope 
and the ultimate despair, the triumphs issuing from the victor’s 
agony and the failures leading on to some fresh effort—all the 
thousand paradoxes, in fact, moral, physical, and intellectual, at- 
tendant upon the outbreak of original genius. 
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They saw how the fate of a reformer was ever to incur some 
fresh struggle for the sake of others, and to be regarded in re- 
turn as a “ very doubtful character” by those who imposed the 
tasks upon him, and they embodied it in the myth of Heracles 
and Eurystheus. They perceived what would be ever the 
course of struggling genius, and they invented the fable of Tan- 
talus with the fruits and the waters just escaping his parched 
lips. They foresaw the relations which would one day exist 
between author and publisher, and they placed the divine Apollo 
as servant to. the table of wealthy Admetus. The career of 
those who should endeavor to raise the condition of their fellow- 
mortals lay open to them, and they expressed it in the myth of 
Prometheus with the vulture tearing at hisentrails. They caught 
a glimpse of the idea of national education, and they foreshad- 
owed it in the daughters of Danaus pouring water into the bot- 
tomless tubs. They knew the attempts which would be made 
from time to time at purifying the administration of public 
affairs, and they prefigured them by Sisyphus pushing with 
infinite labor his stone to the top of the hill, and then watching 
it with leaps and bounds rolling down once more to the bottom. 
They foresaw that one day philosophers would heap absurdity 
upon absurdity in striving to explain for themselves the myste- 
ries of religion, and they prefigured the attempt by the imposi- 
tion of Pelion upon Ossa in the Titanic struggle to scale the 
heights of heaven. Fantastic as such a system of interpretation 
may be, it is at least more nearly akin to the spirit of Greek 
thought than the eternal reference to the state of the weather. 

A much more probable method of explanation is that pro- 
posed by Mr. Lang in another article arising out of this poly- 
gonal discussion, The real difficulty of understanding the 
classical myths, as this writer points out truly and acutely, 
arises from the total meaninglessness of the freaks attributed 
to the various divinities—where gods devour and disgorge 
their own offspring, change men and women into birds and 
beasts and plants and stones, and conduct themselves generally 
“more like extravagant and unprincipled clowns in a pantomime 
than pure natural forces or sublime abstractions.” Now, all 
this, he observes, is quite foreign to any condition of the Greek 
intellect with which we are historically acquainted; but it is 
quite in keeping with the ideas of races on a lower level, espe- 
cially where totemism* is practised and there is no transforma- 

* Prof. Max Miller makes the surprising confession that he does not know what ‘‘ totemism ” 


may be. Possibly this statement is ‘‘ rote sarkasticul,” and we are much more inclined to be- 
lieve ourselves too stupid to see the point of the remark than that the learned professor can 
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tion of Zeus or Indra beyond the pretensions of “ medicine-men ” 
to perform. It is, therefore, to this stage of religious belief, 
whether experienced by the Greeks themselves or imported from 
less cultured neighbors, that he attributes the origin of mytho- 
logical legends. 

In testing the value of this theory by applying it to classical 
ideas of the cosmogony, or rather to the notions which prevail- 
ed amongst the Greek and Latin nations in regard to all that 
concerned the creation of the world and of mankind, it is neces- 
sary to say a few words as to the kind of authority to be brought 
in evidence. For the notions directly relating to these matters 
belong naturally to the domain of philosophy, and it is amongst 
the philosophers, therefore, and more particularly the early 
philosophers of Greece, that one would primarily seek for such 
information. Unfortunately, however, there are two objections 
to this course quite insuperable at the present moment. In the 
first place, the works of the early philosophers are so extremely 
fragmentary that their opinion upon any given point must itself 
be very largely a matter of opinion; and, secondly, the rendering 
of their ideas in the commonly received accounts are so highly 
unsatisfactory that a translation rather than a summary would 
be almost a necessity. Thus in the article on “ Evolution” in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, written by Professor Sully, to which re- 
ference has already been made, and which Professor Huxley was 
so good as to recommend to Mr. Gladstone for his edification, 
Parmenides is stated to have held that all his own conjec- 
tures were merely opinions, having to do with the impressions 
of the senses only ; whereas the words of the philosopher him- 
self are directly to a contrary effect. “I would have you 
know,” he writes, “ both the unshakable heart of reasonable 
truth and the opinions of men in which there is no firm faith.” 
And again: “I will lay down a true law from which you may 
judge of the opinions of men.” And the principle laid emphati- 
cally down by him is this, that “it must not be said or con- 
ceived that existence can come from the non-existent.” So 
when Empedocles speaks of whirling strife pervading the lowest 
depth, while in the eddy’s centre love stands calm, it is hardly 
justifiable to interpret the philosopher as having arrived at the 
notions of molecular attraction and repulsion, and still less to 
credit him with “taking the first step in evolution by conceiv- 
really be ignorant of that not very unfamiliar term, Still, for his information, or that of who- 
soever may desire it, we may state that totemism isa belief in the descent of a given tribe from 
some particular animal or plant, held consequently in reverence by that tribe. It is, in fact, a 


kind of Darwinism raised to the #th power, and is commonly received among the American 
Indians, though the Fellows of the Royal Society have not yet advanced so far. 
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ing the varying action of those forces to be the origin of parti- 
cular species.” There is a certain class of writers who must 
perforce see “a step” towards their favorite theory, whatever 
may be uttered and whoever may have uttered it; but the only 
conclusion we can fairly draw from these fragments is that the 
one philosopher had firmly grasped the notion of eternal and 
uncreated life, and the other of the supremacy of immutable 
love—two ideas familiar enough to Christian tradition, but toall 
appearance apprehended rather dimly by some professors of 
modern science. 

When from the philosophers we turn to the poets the field 
becomes a little clearer. Aratus affords a striking example of 
that mingled absurdity.and beauty for which the theory of Mr. 
Lang would partially account; and the proem of his work is so 
sublime in tone that our effort to reproduce it here will be eas- 
ily pardoned, since, though the grace of diction may be absent, 
all that is necessary to preserve is the nobility of the thought: 


“From God let us commence, whose name unsung 
We mortals never pass: full all the streets, 
Full are the ways of God, full is the sea, 
And full the harbors ; yea, and everywhere 
Of God we live, his offspring are we all. 
’Tis he who in the heavens hath firmly set 
For signs the constellations, mapping out 
The year by stars, that they should be the bounds 
Of seasons unto man, and all harmonious move. 
Hail Father, hail O Wonderful, hail Joy of man!” 


And then, having completed this almost inspired prelude, 
quoted by St. Paul in his address to the Athenians, he plunges 
straightway into such a confusion of astronomy and myth as to 
defy all hope of analysis, except upon Mr. Lang’s principle that 
it is the single result of two distinct and conflicting periods of 
intellectual growth. 

With Hesiod, as with Empedocles, Love holds a prominent 
place, and here forms with Space and Earth (Chaos and Gaia) a 
primeval trinity. Both the genealogical form which the tradi- 
tions of this poet assume, and the nature of the legends them- 
selves, quite accord with the theory of Mr. Lang, while, on the. 
other hand, we have another specimen of M. Réville’s “slight- 
ness of texture.” When Hesiod, he observes without the 
smallest grounds of justification, ‘tells us that Uranus begot 
Kronos, and Kronos begot Zeus, he means that Uranus, Kronos, 
and Zeus are all one—heaven.” If Hesiod did mean that, he 
took a very strange way of expressing his meaning; but, what 
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is more to the purpose, he must have meant that earth and 
heaven are identical also, since he makes Uranus the offspring 
of Gaia. Perhaps the finest portion of Hesiod’s works is the 
well-known (though frequently misquoted) Ages of Man; and 
itis interesting to observe how closely the various periods agree 
in their principal characteristics with the great epochs men- 
tioned in Holy Scripture. The golden age, wherein men lived 
on fruit spontaneously produced, is exactly parallel with the 
life in Eden; the silver age, by no means equal to the golden, 
but yet where worship still prevailed, with the period after the 
fall; the brazen age, with the time preceding the Flood, when 
the whole earth was perverse and desperately wicked ; the age 
of heroes, with the times of the Jewish patriarchs and judges; 
and the fifth or iron age, wherein the poet wishes that he had 
_ not been born, with the historic times of battle, murder, and 
every form of misery. Virgil, who alludes to the golden age 
alone, comes still closer to the Scriptural account by assigning 
the education of man through the necessity of labor as the 
object for which the ground was cursed with sterility; and 
this is the more noticeable as Virgil is the very last writer whom 
one would expect to originate any wide or general thought. 
Ovid, to whom we are indebted for the modern notion of chaos 
as a “rudis indigestague moles” instead of simple extension or 
space, follows closely upon the lines of Hesiod; but he omits 
all mention of the heroes, and he introduces cave-men into the 
age of silver. 

So far, therefore, as this brief examination carries us—and a 
more general investigation would only reproduce the same re- 
sult—there is nothing to controvert and much to confirm the 
theory of Mr. Lang that the familiar legends of classic poetry 
were either survivals of a less intellectual stage of thought or 
importations from neighboring races. But even then the prin- 
cipal question seems to remain unanswered. Granted that we 
can understand more or less how such stories came to be re- 
ceived among a cultivated nation like the Greeks; that does not 
tell us how they came to exist at all. Let it be admitted that 
the natural repulsion may be thereby overcome to such myths as 
that of Zeus devouring and disgorging his own children; still, 
at the best it was a very odd thing for any one, god or no god, 
to do. Why should Kronos have devoured his children, and, 
again, why should he disgorge them? Some motive there 
evidently must have been to give rise to such extraordinary 
performances, or rather, since no motive can render such actions 
other than monstrosities, some features there must have been of 
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the original tradition of which these mythological expressions 
are the perversion and caricature. Now, the hypothesis of a 
primitive revelation, subsequently obscured and materialized by 
local and tribal traditions during the wandering and unlettered 
period of the Aryan migration, brings us face to face with the 
principal issue raised by Dr. Réville, as to whether an examina- 
tion of religions historically considered would or would not lead 
to a belief in such a delivery. M. Réville characteristically 
commences his examination by assuming the conclusion and an- 
swering this question in the negative; but we shall content our- 
selves with pointing out that, in regard at least to the classic and 
more particularly to the Greek mythology, the more strongly 
the full light of the Catholic faith is turned upon its recesses, 
the more brilliantly do the most intricate portions of that com- 
plex mythology shine out with luminous and consistent signifi- 
cance. A few illustrations must suffice. 

Consider how easily such a doctrine as that of the eternal 
generation of the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity may be 
transformed when orally handed down by a nomadic and il- 
literate people, or when guessed at from a neighboring people 
whose language is but half-understood. Can we not perceive 
how naturally the Eternal Son would become identified with 
Kronos, or Khronos, abstract Time; and then how the mutual 
relations between the divine Persons would be materialized into 
the notions of absorption and reproduction, or devouring and 
disgorging? So, as it is the Blessed Trinity who creates, directs, 
and determines mortal life, materialize this triple exertion of 
the divine Unity in Trinity, and we have Clotho, Lachesis, and 
Atropos. By the same process in regard to judgment might be 
easily conceived the origin of Minos, AZacus, and Rhadamanthus 
—Rhadamanthus, whom, as Pindar sings, “the Father has as a 
great assessor.” The myth of Bacchus, whether narrated by 
Euripides or by Homer in his hymns, is replete with Christian 
symbols, and even sayings to a degree positively startling; while 
the myth of Prometheus, as recorded by A-schylus, more espe- 
cially if identified with the Pramantha of the Vedas, reads like an 
almost undisguised prediction of the Crucifixion and the Resur- 
rection. 

It is time, however, to bring this somewhat lengthy discus- 
sion to a close; but it would not be proper to conclude our ob- 
servations upon this important controversy—for important it is, 
if only by eliciting in their most sharply defined form the opin- 
ions of so many illustrious writers—without a word or two in 
reference to the remarkable work out of which the whole dispu- 
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tation arose. Nobody can properly object to the collection and 
comparison of duly authenticated facts, and the facts relating to 
the worship and belief of the various races of the world form a 
class invested with a very high interest. But if such a collec- 
tion is to possess any value whatsoever, whether in the eye of 
the scientist, or the theologian, or the historian, or the student, 
nay, if it is not to be a mere accumulated congeries of misleading 
confusions, it is evident that the doctrines and facts put forward 
as representing any particular religion must, in the first place, 
be such as are propounded by the acknowledged authorities of 
that religion, more particularly by those of the same time and 
country ; and not be such as some foreigner of a different creed, 
living many centuries later, has chosen to imagine that they 
must have been. There could have been no more proper func- 
tion for a Prolegomena to the History of Religion than to afford a 
specification of the authorities from which in each case our 
knowledge is derived, and a careful analysis of the amount of 
weight attaching to the various works, and at the same time to 
enunciate and discuss the critical principles whereby the state- 
ments of these authors are sometimes to be interpreted, modi- 
fied, or possibly rejected. Then at least we should know what 
we are about, and should not be perpetually mistaking windmills 
for knights in armor. M. Réville, however, far from either re- 
cording authority or enunciating principle, does not seem even 
to trouble his head about either the one or the other, but calmly 
assumes that to be most correct which is most alien to the par- 
ticular country and most foreign to the ancient tradition. 
Where, for instance, does he obtain his notion of the double 
authorship of Genesis, or that of absence of synagogues and con- 
sequently of public worship among the rural Jews until the time 
of the Captivity—from ancient Judza or from modern Germany? 
Suppose that any one should deal with literature as M. Réville 
has dealt with holy Scripture, and, without condescending to a 
word of comment or explanation, should treat the vagaries of 
the New Shakspere Society as admitted facts, speaking of one 
scene in some familiar play, such as Macbeth or Timon, as 
the work of Beaumont, and another as the production of that 
poetaster, Cyril Tourneur—what kind of value should we attach 
tothe result? If we are to have the gospel according to Strauss, 
and sacred history secundum Ewald, and Homer & la Wolf, and 
Shakspere according to Mr. Furnival, well and good. The result 
will not be without its own interest; but let us fairly put aside, 
once and for all, any weak-minded hankering after facts as they 
are. Then M. Réville observes that until modern times the 
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Christian Church taught that’ all mythological traditions— 
amongst which he specifies in another place the Sibylline utter- 
ances—were the work of the devil. Now, we will not demand 
any abstruse knowledge upon this difficult point, but it is not 
too much to ask of any one who pretends to interpret the mind 
of the Christian Church that he should be acquainted with one 
of her most familiar and most widely celebrated hymns. If, 
then, we turn to the “ Dies Ire,” that solemn strain which has 
re-echoed so often in the ears of the mourners of France, we find 
the well-known line, “Teste David cum Sibylla.” Now, the 
Catholic Church, we beg respectfully to inform M. Réville, does 
not consider the devil as an authority on a par with King David. 
So far is the church from an indiscriminate condemnation of 
every external belief that her missionaries study carefully the 
religions of those whom they hope to convert, and that one of 
the familiar charges made against her by Protestant ignorance 
was her supposed leniency towards heathen superstition. 

All this is unsatisfactory enough; but not only has M. Ré- 
ville left undone those things which he ought to have done, but 
he also has emphatically done those things which he ought not 
to have done. If there is one thing from which the author of 
such a work should preserve himself with unbending rigor, it is 
the indulgence in theories. “Our young science,” observes 
Professor Max Miiller with much truth, “has suffered much 
from the embraces of that philosophy which tries to know how 
everything ought to have been without first trying to know 
something of what really has been.” Now, theorizing, albeit in 
a mild and platitudinizing fashion, is the element wherein the 
soul of M. Réville takes inexhaustible delight. He has a little 
theory about everything and everybody. He has a little theory 
about the authorship of the Pentateuch, and another little the- 
ory about “the royal plural.” He has a little theory that “ re- 
ligion is civilizing only when it is in accordance with the con- 
ditions of civilization,” and another little theory that among the 
arts architecture, music, and poetry are more adapted to re- 
ligious purposes than dancing. He has a little theory that 
“science has certainly a right to the most complete autonomy,” 
but, on the other hand, that “it is well to recognize that defi- 
nitively, and when thoroughly understood, religion in itself and 
independent science never ought to be hostile.” Innocent 
little theories they are, some of them, innocent almost to puer- 
ility, but they are none the less theories, in a position and at a 
moment when there should be room for nothing whatever but 
facts. 
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In a word, “to sum up,” if we may borrow a favorite ex- 
pression of our author. From beginning to end of the Frode. 
gomena, whether we regard its design or its execution, its 
history or its philosophy, its particular details or its general 
argument, there is but one epithet whereby. it can be properly 
described, and that epithet, we regret to say, is flimsy. That 
word, indeed, may be applied to it in more senses thanone. For 
the whole production reads like a series of newspaper articles 
dashed off by some experienced press-writer knowing thorough- 
ly where to lay his hand upon encyclopedias and dictionaries 
and summaries of information, and possessing a neat and ready 
turn for indiscriminate generalization. The remarkable point 
about it is that it should have attracted the attention and com- 
manded the interest of such a man as Professor Huxley, who 
can write excellent sense when he pleases to do so, and of Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller, who has really done much to increase and 
diffuse a knowledge of ancient literatures and religions. 

W. MarsHAM ADAMS. 
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As originally admitted into the Union, the north line of In- 
diana was continuous with that of Ohio. Shortly after the ad- 
mission of the State, however, it was suggested that if the line 
were placed ten miles further north, Indiana would have the ad- 
vantage of a port on Lake Michigan, to gain which advantage 
what was called the ten-mile purchase was effected. Whether 
the present value’of the lake port, Michigan City, would justify 
the price paid for it we will not now inquire. But Indiana 
gained unlooked-for advantages besides. Besides the site of the 
widely known and very successful college whose early history 
this paper chronicles, a noble river, the St. Joseph (sometimes 
called “ Big St. Joseph” to distinguish it from a branch of the 
Maumee named after the same saint), which would otherwise be- 
long wholly to Michigan, now has its most important “ Bend” 
in the Hoosier State—a bend which has given its name to a 
municipality mentioned by Parkman in his carefully written 
work, The Discovery of the Great West, as “the present village of 
South Bend,” although at the date of the edition before us that 
village was already a city of 20,000 inhabitants, and has since 
probably doubled its figure. A peculiarity of the location is 
that it is on the water-shed of the continent. A shower of rain 
falling here may send some of its waters to one extremity of the 
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United States and some to the other. Drained into the St. 
Joseph, it would pass into Lake Michigan and through the ro- 
mantic Mackinaw Strait into Lake Huron; by St. Clair River 
and lake, and the Detroit River, into storm-lashed Erie and over 
roaring Niagara; and then by Ontario and the Thousand Isles, 
by historic Montreal and Quebec, into the mist-covered North 
Atlantic. But, falling on the opposite side of a roof-ridge, the 
drops might be carried into the Kankakee, which rises just west 
of the city limits, and thus pass into the adjacent Prairie State, 
into the Illinois River, and so to swell the surging flood that 
carries fertility and commerce through the great valley of the 
South and West, by St. Louis and New Orleans, so into the 
tropical billows of the Gulf. 

Here, then, as we might have inferred, is one of the principal 
“portages” over which the aboriginal canoes were carried 
when it was desired totransfer them from the waters of the 
Great Lake basin to those of the Mississippi valley. The coun- 
try to the north of South Bend still bears the name of Portage 
Prairie—a well-known rendezvous to the hardy and adventurous 
coureurs des bois at a time when France claimed all the territory 
necessary to connect Canada with Louisiana, and had even 
established lines of trading-posts, forts, and Indian mission 
churches in various directions throughout its forests and prai- 
ries. The river St. Joseph well deserves its Catholic name. 
More than two hundred years ago, in the autumn of 1686, a tract 
of land on this river was granted to the Jesuit missions on con- 
dition of their erecting a chapel and residence there within three 
years. This is the earliest grant of land on record within the 
limits of the present State of Indiana. The portage and the 
sources of the Kankakee were deemed of sufficient interest to 
afford material for a graphic description written by Charlevoix 
in 1721. Within the present century it was an important cen- 
tre for the fur-traders, before the settlement of the country 
drove the beaver from his dam and the buffalo from his range. 
The buffalo, indeed, is still to be found in Indiana—on the State 
seal, 

About three miles north of the extreme southern point of this 
elbow of St. Joseph River, and on the concave side of the curve, 
lies the site of Notre Dame, the subject of the present sketch. 
Here two little lakes, fed by never-failing springs, discharge 
their crystal waters into the river by a westerly-flowing rivulet. 
These lakes were originally surveyed and mapped as one, but 
the land between them, now dry, was never covered by any 
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great depth of water, and in after-years, its marshy exhalations 
causing ill-health, it was deemed advisable to introduce a sys- 
tem of drainage which converted the original single lake into 
two, of which the larger covers about twenty-five acres, the 
smaller seventeen. A rising ground between the lakes is still 
known as the “Island.’’ The once submerged flat lands are 
planted with shade-trees or form stretches of open meadow. 
The original oak groves are preserved on the north and east of 
the lakes, and the scene retains much of its native wildness, 
forming a delightful contrast in the immediate vicinage of the 
culture and classic taste of a large institution of learning. 

In 1830 the tract adjoining these lakes was conveyed by pur- 
chase to Rev. Stephen Theodore Badin, the proto-priest of the 
United States, being the first ordained within the limits of our 
country. Ste. Marie des Lacs,as the locality was then called, was 
the centre of an extensive range of missions. The resident 
priest here attended to the spiritual wants of all settlers and so- 
journers, white and red, between Coldwater, Michigan, and the 
Illinois line, east and west, and from Kalamazoo to Rochester, 
north and south—a parish as large as an average diocese. A 
little log church of the period is still preserved here as a vene- 
rable relic of more unworldly days. 

And now let us take a retrospective glance and dwell fora 
, moment on our wild predecessors occupying this place. The 
Indian tribes that claimed the neighboring hunting-grounds 
were Pottawatomies and Miamis, and in evangelizing them the 
missionaries had to contend with the usual obstacle—the incon- 
gruity of observed Christian practice, as manifested in the lives 
of the white settlers, with Christian principle. The Jesuits, most 
successful of all who have introduced Christianity among the 
Indian tribes, achieved their success mainly by banishing the 
white settler from their “ reductions” and treating his influence 
as veritable contamination. It has often been said that the In- 
dian learns nothing from the white man but his vices. May it 
not also be true that the very virtues of the white man are a stum- 
bling-block to the Indian? The most conspicuous virtue of the 
American farmer is hisindustry. Rising before sunrise to begin 
his labor—labor only intermitted by the “bolting” of three 
hasty, unwholesome, and ill-cooked meals, with perhaps a “ noon- 
spell” if the welfare of his horses requires it—he continues these 
labors until after sunset of the long summer’s day ; he plies them 
often in solitude and silence, uncheered even by the sight of a 
fellow-laborer. How can the Indian, seeing this illustration of 
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the Gospel maxims which he has lately learned—the maxims that 
tell him to consider the lilies of the field, which toil not, neither 
do they spin—how can he fail to reflect that his own previous 
life, depending on Providence for what game might be brought 
down by his arrows, was more in accordance with the Gospel 
spirit than this slavery is? It has been customary of late years 
to sneer at the sketches of Indian character found in the novels 
of Fenimore Cooper as mere freaks of a poetic imagination, 
having no substratum of fact as a basis. The testimony of those 
missionaries who have devoted their life-work to the evangeli- 
zation of the red races will, however, go a long way to prove 
the existence of estimable qualities beneath the unattractive ex- 
terior. Simplicity of purpose, fidelity to promise, and even, in 
spite of the harrowing tales of ferocity and cruelty related of 
them, true kindness of heart, have been manifested to the Black- 
Robe whose faith and charity have been sufficiently powerful 
to enable him to bid farewell to the niceties of civilized life. 
Beloved and venerated by his spiritual children, he has return- 
ed their affection with unfeigned warmth. 

The list of missionaries among the Pottawatomies and Mi- 
amis in the region to which we now refer begins with the cele- 
brated Marquette, who, on his return from the village of the 
Kaskaskias, descended the St. Joseph on the trail by which it 
is reached from the Kankakee by “ portage.” Whether he re- 
sided here for any length of time is uncertain, but his successor, 
Father Allouez, is known to have been a resident. Under the 
grant of land already spoken of as made to the Jesuits in 1686, 
at such point as they might select on the river, he chose a lo- 
cality twenty-five leagues from its mouth, and there built a chapel 
and mission-house, which was the scene of his labors until his 
death in August, 1689, after a missionary career of thirty years. 
He may be considered the founder of the church in Indiana, 
concerning which he writes: ‘It is said that the first who found 
churches are generally saints. This thought so touches my 
heart that, although I am good for nothing, I desire to expend 
myself more and more for the salvation of souls.” A saint, in- 
deed—St. John Francis Regis—had been his own preceptor. 

After him Father Claude Aveneau had charge of the mission, 
and for a long time perpetuated the salutary influence exercised 
by his predecessor. An unwise policy on the part of those who 
wielded the executive, however, drove the Miamis upon the 
war-path, and the mission was suspended. It was restored 
under Father James Gravier in 1706. In 1711 Father Peter F. 
X. Chardon was in charge here. In 1721 Charlevoix found it 
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deserted, but a new pastor, Father John de St. Pé, was sent 
here and remained until 1734. In 1738 the pastor was Father 
Peter Luke Du Jaunay. Missions were now opened at Vin- 
cennes and where Fort Wayne now stands, and these soon be- 
came the centres of activity, so that the mission on the “ Big St. 
Joseph” was thenceforth obscured by their fame. 

The abandonment of French claims upon Indiana, and the 
Declaration of Independence on the part of the United States, 
put a new face upon public affairs, and Indiana was admitted as 
a State before we hear of another resident missionary on the 
banks of the St. Joseph. Father Badin, whose purchase in 1830 
we have already noticed, fixed his abode in Michigan, so that 
Father Louis De Seille is usually regarded as the first pastor of 
Ste. Marie des Lacs. His sojourn here probably began in 1832. 
His house was a log cabin, divided into two apartments, one for 
a chapel, the other for his dwelling. A rude bed, a table, some 
books, and a few chairs were his only furniture. A little wooden 
altar in his chapel had for its sole ornament a beautiful picture 
of the Water Dolorosa. Here he lived, died, and was buried. A 
simple cross now marks the site. The body of the sainted dead 
has been laid in a vault beneath the altar of the new church at 
Notre Dame. 

His death was marked by interesting and affecting incidents. 
He had visited Pokagon, an Indian village, now a railway sta- 
tion on the Michigan Central about seven miles from Niles, and 
hence seventeen from his home, When he took leave of his 
Indian congregation there he told them they would probably 
never see him again. He seemed to have an intimation of ap- 
proaching death, although in the prime of life and to all appear- 
ance full of vigor. “I have a great journey to perform,” he 
said; ‘pray for me, and do not forget to say your beads for 
me.” His hearers were afflicted at the prospect of losing their 
beloved Black-Robe, and the warmth of their protestations of 
attachment touched his heart. The farewell taken, he left them 
on foot, making his return journey by the woodland trail. He 
had a horse for distant sick-calls—sixty or eighty miles some- 
times—but the foot-paths were more direct than such bridle- 
roads as they had then. 

He reached Ste. Marie des Lacs that same day, apparently in 
good health, but the next morning was taken sick. Priests were 
sent for, the nearest points being Logansport and Chicago. 
Sickness, however, in one case, and absence from home in the 
other, prevented aid from coming. Finally Bishop Bruté sent 
Rev. Louis Neyron from the southern extremity of Indiana, but 
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he came too late to afford him those consolations with which he 
had so often fortified the last hours of others. When it became 
evident that death was at hand he dragged himself to the altar 
of his little chapel, assisted by two of his good friends, Coquil- 
lard and Bertrand—early French settlers, whose names will 
never disappear from this neighborhood. Arrived there, he 
opened the door of the tabernacle, exerting his remaining 
strength in a final effort to receive his Saviour as the guide of his 
departing soul; and thus he passed away, exactly half a century 
ago. His books and chalice are still treasured at Notre Dame. 

His successor, Father Petit, seems to have completed the 
conversion of the tribe. During the short time of his residence 
at Ste. Marie des Lacs he baptized three hundred Indians, and 
presented at one time two hundred for confirmation in the log 
church by the side of the lake. The deportation of the Indians 
under Governor Cass began in 1840. Father Petit accompanied 
his beloved spiritual children to their new home—if the name of 
home could be given to the uncongenial climate and soil of the 
new reservation. Fraudulent representations were made to in- 
duce the red man to leave his native land to the encroaching 
Caucasian. Many of the Indians had accepted civilization, such 
as it was, were living in settled homes, and had even become at- 
tached to their white neighbors. One white lady of wealth and 
influence was looked upon with the reverence due to a mother 
by the Indian women. She treacherously lent herself to the 
deportation scheme, telling her red friends that she would ac- 
company them to the new reservation, which was represented 
as a land flowing with milk and honey. She did indeed accom- 
pany them thither, but, having acted as a decoy, returned. 

Father Petit died beyond the Mississippi, but his remains 
were brought back to the scene of his missionary triumphs, and 
they repose with those of Father De Seille beneath the altar at 
Notre Dame. 

Active as these men had been in spiritual architecture—in 
the building of those edifices, “not made by -hands,” which re- 
dound beyond all others to the divine glory—little, if anything, 
had yet been done for material splendor or even comfort. A 
ten-acre clearing supplied the bare necessaries of life. Log 
walls screened the sanctuary from the wintry blast and summer 
blaze. The natural beauty of the crystal lakes was the only—and 
sufficient—charm that the landscape afforded. Dense woods lay 
between the mission and-the nearest white settlement. Where 
the whistle of the locomotive now wakes the echoes, the occa- 
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sional creaking of an emigrant wagon making its uncertain way 
through the forest was the only sound indicative of land-travel. 
The river was the chief highway of such commerce as existed. 
By this the early settlers received their supplies in exchange for 
peltries and other products of the chase and farm. Such was 
the condition of affairs when Father Edward Sorin arrived here 
in 1842. 

The Indians, even, were here still in large numbers, for the 
deportation, begun in 1840, was not completed in less than three 
years. A remnant, in fact, is still among us, and Indian blood 
has rarely been altogether absent from the veins of the youthful 
throng that assemble to receive Catholic instruction at Notre 
Dame. 

Father Sorin, at that time in the prime of youth and energy, 
had united himself to a community, the Congregation of Holy 
Cross, whose aim was the education of boys, and, in obedience 
to bis superiors, had left his native France to extend the blessed 
influence of religion ina new world. Making his first resting- 
place in the neighborhood of Vincennes, Bishop de la Hailan- 
diére, who then filled the episcopal chair at that mission, spoke 
to him of the lovely spot in the northern part of the State—a 
spot already sanctified by the lives of so many holy men, whose 
benedictions, lavished upon it, were doubtless destined to bear 
noble fruit—and encouraged him to go thither, giving him pos- 
session of the land on condition that a college building should 
be put up and maintained there. 

Accordingly, in November, 1842, Father Sorin, accompanied 
by seven brothers of his congregation, started for Ste. Marie des 
Lacs, to encounter for the first time the rigors of a Northern 
winter. Of his companions but one, Brother Francis Xavier, 
now survives. A writer in the “Silver Jubilee” book, published 
in 1869, describes this brother as one “ who has made the coffins 
of all who have died at Notre Dame, and most likely will do the 
same kind office for many more yet before he drives the last nail 
into his own.” 

The words were prophetic. The writer was laid in his grave 
by the good brother in November, 1874, while Brother Francis 
is still hale, vigorous, and kind as when those lines were written. 

The college was begun on the 28th of August, 1843, and 
made habitable the following spring. Pupils had already been 
received, however, and accommodated in a brick building now 
known as the Farm House, and which is consequently honored 
as the original seat of learning at Notre Dame. Three churches 
and three college buildings have occupied the first sites. The 
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first church and second college were destroyed by fire. The 
first college and second church were ruthlessly pulled down to 
make way for nobler structures. 

The Know-Nothing excitement against Catholics was felt to 
some extent here in early times, but Father Sorin’s address and 
exquisite tact soon made the most influential Protestants of the 
neighborhood his friends. Children of all denominations were 
entrusted to his care to be educated, and soon it was suggested 
to him that a college charter enabling him to confer the usual 
degrees and hold the buildings tax-free could be procured from 
the State of Indiana. This was done in 1844, and thenceforward 
the University of Notre Dame became a power in the land. A 
post-office was also obtained through the instrumentality of 
Henry Clay. 

Every building connected with the university has its history 
and vicissitudes, to present all of which would transcend the 
limits of the present article. In 1860, when the writer of these 
pages first arrived here, much of the original quaintness and 
poetry still appeared in the surroundings—features gradually 
swept away in the march of “modern improvements.” Few 
men have witnessed such vast developments from small begin- 
nings as the venerable Father Sorin, still energetic and enthusi- 
astic as when he first planted the seed from which the towering 
tree arose. To his spirit of prayer and constant devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin, even more than to his active exertion, these 
gratifying results are undoubtedly due. In the old records 
many interesting notes afford glimpses of life in those pioneer 
days—a healthy as well as a holy life, the life of the mens sana 
in corpore sano. In the Metropolitan Catholic Almanac for 1843 we 
find that a ‘‘ School for Young Men” has been lately opened at 
Southbend (szc), near Washington, Ind., directed by Rev. E. 
Sorin. “The location is on an eminence, and is one of the most 
healthy in the State, situated six miles from the town of Wash- 
ington, Indiana.” 

The oldest inhabitants cannot remember any “town” bear- 
ing the name of “ Washington” within six miles of South Bend. 
Could it have been one of the numerous names which the village 
Mishawaka took unto itself before it finally settled upon the old 
Indian appellation signifying ‘“ swift-running water,” which so 
well describes its location? Mishawaka, however, is named in 
the same almanac, with the spelling “ Mishiwakie,” as one of the 
places attended by Rev. E. Sorin. The terms per quarter for 
board and tuition, including washing and mending, at that time 
were eighteen dollars! How could it be done? We find, also, 
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that no extra charge is made, except for books and stationery, 
which are furnished at store prices, and for the services of 
an eminent physician who attends the institution. Before the 
Crimean war opened a market for American produce the neces- 
saries of life were far in excess of the demand. 

Five years later we have a miniature catalogue of the uni- 
versity, giving an account of a solemn distribution of premiums 
on the Fourth of July, 1848, the commencement exercises being 
made to coincide with the celebration of the national festival. 
Here we notice premiums awarded in the English course to 
Thomas Lafontaine, of Huntington, Indiana, the son of the 
chief of the Miami Nation. Other names found here have since 
attained local celebrity. The States furnishing most students 
are Indiana and Michigan. A few scattering. names appear 
from Missouri, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, but none 
from Illinois, the State now affording the largest contingent. 
No list of teachers is given, no details of the collegiate course. 
This catalogue was printed in Detroit. 

In 1850 we find a catalogue printed in South Bend by “S. 
Colfax,” the gentleman who afterwards sat as Vice-President of 
these United States during the second term of Grant. Mr. Col- 
fax was always a stanch friend to the university, and invariably 
met Father Sorin with the most genial of his well-known smiles. 
This catalogue contains a prospectus dated January 1, 1850. 
Here we find mention of the Philharmonic and Debating Socie- 
ties. The commencement exercises have receded to the 3d 
of July, and there are the names of nine teachers for the various 
branches taught. The students’ names number fifty-six, and 
there is mention of thirteen students in theology not included 
in the list. Of the fifty-six, Indiana sends thirty-three, Michigan 
fifteen, Illinois and Ohio two each, New Yorkand Massachusetts 
one each, and of the remaining two we find no address. Vari- 
ous events conspired to spread the fame of the university in 
subsequent years. As Chicago grew in wealth dnd extent, her 
merchants sought a safe rural retreat in which their children 
might be secured against the dangers and temptations of city 
life. After the civil war’ broke out the Catholic colleges of 
the Southern States were used as military hospitals, and the 
students from those regions flocked to Notre Dame. The cir- 
cle of friends continually widened. Spaniards from New and 
Old Mexico found it a convenient place to learn English, Eu- 
ropeans to learn “ American,” as our language is now called on 
tthe Eastern continent; and with each revolving year the dis- 
tances from which students arrive continually increase. 
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The number attending is now tenfold what it was in 1850. 
But as we walk beneath the gilded dome, through spacious halls 
adorned with costly historical paintings, or kneel beneath the 
loftily vaulted aisles of the church, where the light streams in 
floods of purple, amber, crimson, and azure through the translu- 
cent imagery of the panes, soothed by the melting strains of the 
organ, amid the perfumes “of Ormuz and of Ind” rising in 
clouds from swinging censers, the memory of the old days of 
privation and struggle returns as a pleasing reverie. The sim- 
ple faith of upturned Indian faces from which the savage war- 
paint has been lately washed by the baptismal wave, the sun- 
browned features of hardy pioneers and brave coureurs des bots, 
surrounding the phantom shapes of devoted Black-Robes, still 
haunt us, and imbue us with a sense that this, in view of its past 


even more than of its present, is indeed hallowed ground. 
ARTHUR J. STACE. 





AT THE CROSS.-KEYS. 
Part II, 


GRADUALLY we ceased to be astonished at the odd ways 
of Mr. Drane; his wild appearance no longer moved in us the 
most languid interest; it was a matter of course to see him ride 
by on his raw-boned sorrel—a horse to which the luxuries of 
grooming and bedding down were unknown. When it was 
wanted it was taken straight from grass, with bits of straw and 
stick and clods of dirt clinging to its shaggy coat; a sheepskin 
took the place of a saddle, and a rope with a loop in each end 
answered for stirrups.* Dick made a sketch of horse and 
rider, and underneath wrote: “ Portrait of a Bloated Pluralist”’ 
—for besides Chittingdean Mr. Drane was incumbent of two 
outlying parishes. By and by, however, we put the caricature 
aside and left off laughing, for the comic was lost to us in the 
distressing. 

It was sad to see the villagers, without spiritual head or 
guidance, appallingly ignorant, and allowed to drift as they 
would into carelessness and sin; boys and girls growing up 
with little more knowledge of right and wrong than the beasts 


*In case I should be accused of exaggeration, I may here remark that this was actually the 
€questrian equipment of a well-known rector in a South-of-England parish, 
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in the fields around them. It was sad to see the fine old church 
nearly empty Sunday after Sunday, the service hurried through 
and a sermon mumbled out by a man at whom half his audience 
was laughing in its sleeves, half trembling at the prospect of ap- 
proaching rent-day ; and sad to see how every one passed by on 
the other side. There was no one to put out a hand to stop 
these crying evils, though the rural dean lived within an hour’s 
drive, and twenty miles off was the cathedral town, with its 
“bishop,” its “ Father in God,” whose charge it was to adminis- 
ter His laws in that diocese. But, to me at least, saddest of all 
was the old man, so terrible in his loneliness, half-starving him- 
self, leading the life of a miser, and grinding the faces of the poor, 
to supply the prodigal wants of a spendthrift son. 

There was a cricket club at Chittingdean, and Dick, who 
was an old public-school boy, had, of course, insisted on joining 
it. Evening after evening did he spend tearing about between 
two sets of wickets, or “ fielding” for some other wielder of the 
willow, in an attitude suggestive of the late Colossus of Rhodes. 
He had gallantly done his best to coach the rustics into better 
form, and had succeeded so well that they had triumphantly 
won a series of matches over neighboring clubs, and were be- 
ginning to hold their heads very high indeed. 

The cricket-field, a flat meadow joining the Cross-Keys gar- 
den (a great convenience for thirsty souls), was a favorite rendez- 
vous in leisure moments. Non-players were fond of lounging in 
its corners, and silently smoking on the railings that surrounded 
it, on which railings it was also fashionable for maids and ma- 
trons to lean and gossip, looking with admiration at the exertions 
of their perspifing sweethearts, or anxiously alert to prevent 
too venturesome Tommy or Bill from toppling over the paling 
and breaking his tender neck. 

One beautiful September evening, towards the close of our 
stay at Chittingdean, we were all in the meadow; the club had 
been practising for a match which was to be THE event of the 
season, and Dick, with his coat off, was descanting on the merits 
of round-arm bowling toaknot of youths, who listened eagerly to 
the words of wisdom that came from his lips, when suddenly the 
talk and laughter stopped, an embarrassed silence fell, the men 
dropped apart with uncomfortable looks. Unseen till then, the 
rector had appeared, and, for the first time in my recollection, 
was standing amongst his flock. 

The English rustic is a difficult creature to deal with; he has 
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a shy pride which makes him hate to be seen while amusing 
himself ; he never loses his self-consciousness, and is constantly 
suspecting people of laughing at him. It requires a special 
knack to win one’s way into his good graces, and there are peo- 
ple who, with the best of intentions, spend all their lives visiting 
the poor in country places, and who yet never succeed in being 
more to them than mere relievers of temporary wants. With 
how much more distrust, then, will they look upon a man of Mr. 
Drane’s description, whom even their dulled intellects can detect 
as the product of a gigantically wrong system? 

The old man stood a moment; his glittering, restless eyes, 
wandering from face to face, were sharp enough to see distrust 
and dislike on each. 

‘“‘T appear to have interrupted you,” he said at last, and, rais- 
ing his hat to me with an exaggerated old-world courtesy, he 
turned away. 

A great lump rose in my throat, such as I remember to have 
felt when I saw Henry Irving’s Shylock in the trial scene. 
What sudden freak had moved Mr. Drane to come among us? 
Had he passed through one of those bitter moments when the 
need for human companionship and sympathy forces itself on 
even the hardest and most self-contained among us? 

I watched him as he moved across the ground, his long 
shadow slanting up the grass before him, pointing the way to 
his lonely home. The sun was sinking behind the tall old elms, 
and the rooks were cawing their good-nights. Evening had 
come upon us very suddenly. 

It was past eleven the same night. The good folks of Chit- 
tingdean kept early hours and had been asleep long ago. Dick 
had already gone to bed, and I, who had been finishing an inte- 
resting book, was thinking of retiring, when Mrs. Hawkins came 
into the parlor, candlestick in hand. She wished to know if I 
wanted anything more, and then went fidgeting round the room, 
setting it to rights, putting this and that in its place, as she had 
a way of doing. 

“I don’t believe Sam [the hostler] has fastened they shutters,” 
she said. 

“Why, Mrs. Hawkins, are you afraid of burglars?” 

“One never knows; and this time of year there’s many bad 
characters about—’oppers and such-like.” And she flung open 
the window. 

As she leant out to fasten the shutter some moving object 
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caught her eye; a man was skulking in the shadow of the house, 
and at the same moment Boxer, the watch-dog, set up a short, 
angry bark. 

“Who's there ?” cried Jane. 

The man drew near the window. 

“Hush!” he said; “for God’s sake stop that dog. Mrs. 
Hawkins! don’t you know me?” 

“Mr. Drane! Why, sakes alive! whatever are you doin’ at 
this time o’ night?” 

“]—I—am only taking a stroll.” 

“Oh! come now, Mr. Drane, strolls and such-like don’t do 
for me; and let me tell you, sir, rector or no rector, I don’t al- 
low folks to hang around the Keys at all hours without a pretty 
good idea of what they’re up to.” 

He did not know that I was there behind the curtain, 
and— 

“ Mrs. Hawkins,” he said, in a kind of desperate way, “ Pen- 
stone is here—” 

“Here! atthe Keys? That he an’t!” 

“No, no. Down there in Cheeseman’s barge. He is ill, he 
is hiding, and—O my God!” His voice broke down and he 
began to sob in a piteous manner. 

“Mr. Drane,” said she, “ you and me have known each other 
forty year. I don’t say as our terms has always been pleasant, 
but you married me, as you will remember, in a shot-silk and a 
Leghorn bonnet, and if you wants a friend now Jane ’Awkins is 
the woman.” 

He caught sight of me then. 

“ Who’s that?”’ he asked. 

“ That’s Mrs. Wardour, and as safe as the Bank of England, 
I'll go bail.” 

“ Yes, yes!” I cried eagerly, “‘ you may trust me, Mr. Drane. 
But you had better come inside. Pollard passes here about this 
time.” 

Pollard was the solitary constable Chittingdean possessed. 

“ See there, now! She’s got more sense than you and me, 
standing here talking like two great babbies. Come you in at 
oncst.” 

He scrambled in at the low window, and we had only just 
pulled to the shutters when we heard the slow tramp of the po- 
liceman. Not until his heavy tread had died away did we dare 
to speak, and then hurriedly, in a few words, he told us. 
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I have often wondered since at his unrestraint, but I suppose 
in times of great trouble one knows instinctively whom one may 
trust. A terrible blow had fallen on him. He had been struck 
through his son, his idol, the only being in the world whom he 
loved. For years this son had been draining him, calling in- 
cessantly for money to gratify his extravagant tastes. What 
Mrs. Hawkins had once said was true—in Penstone Mr. Drane 
lived over again his old fast life. His great joy was to read the 
chronicles of the young man’s doings in the so-called society 
papers—the accounts of his horses, of his drag, of the diamonds 
given by him to Miss So-and-So of the Temple Theatre, or of 
the grace with which he led the cotillion at the Duchess of Not- 
tingham’s ball. 

In spite of his own strangely negligent habits, the rector had 
a vast pride of race, and his dream was to see the family re- 
established, taking, as he expressed it, its proper place in the 
county ; and his idea was that Penstone would dazzle the eyes 
of some heiress, and by a brilliant match rekindle the almost 
extinct lamp of the Dranes. 

But the years went by, and the heiress as yet existed in 
imagination only, while money to carry on the campaign be- 
came more and more scarce, and at last came a time when, in 
reply to the son’s demands, the father had to intimate that his 
resources were at an end; the property was mortgaged to the 
hilt: there was no more to be raised on it. 

Then the name of Penstone Drane began to appear on the 
lists of city companies, on the board of directors of this scheme 
and of that. More than once the bubbles burst and Mr. Drane 
was called on to cover up deficits. -Then came the explosion of 
a gigantic fraud. All England rang with the nefarious impos- 
ture. Its promoters had placed themselves within peril of the 
law, and first among them was Penstone Drane. 

When he was wanted to render an account of his misdoings 
he was not to be found. The principal partner in his guilt 
stood his ground, but Drane fled, it was thought to Spain, but 
in reality to his native village. So cleverly had he arranged 
matters that the keenest detectives in Scotland Yard were track- 
ing him to Madrid, while he was lying perdu not three hours’ 
journey from London. 

The news of the discovery of the fraud, and his connection 
with it and disappearance, was four days old, but in Chitting- 
dean it was not yet known. The rector was the only man who 
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read a daily paper; we others took our information from the 
weekly columns of the West Sussex Gazette. 

Imagine the strain and the anxiety the old man must have 
suffered during those days of uncertainty, till one night his son, 
gaunt, haggard, and dirty, tapped at his study window. He had 
slept out two nights, and was shivering with the chills and 
fever. His father dared not take him in because of the long- 
tongued bailiff and his wife, and he had hidden him in the cabin 
of an old water-logged barge that lay a little below the weir, 
hoping for an opportunity to get him out of the country; but in 
the forty-eight hours that he had been there his fever had 
increased, and he was now too ill to remain in his place any 
longer. 

We woke up Dick, and ‘after a brief consultation it was 
agreed that he and | should go and fetch the wretched man to 
the Cross-Keys. If Pollard saw us he would suspect nothing, 
for Dick had a whole array of eel-pots and night-lines set, be- 
sides which we sometimes went on the water quite late. 

Our wits were singularly sharp that night. In those few 
minutes’ flurried whispering in the dark little parlor (we had put 
out the lamp, fearing it might betray us) everything was ar- 
ranged and nonecessary detail forgotten. Mrs.Hawkins was to 
prepare a room, and, if we could succeed in getting Penstone to 
it, he was to pass as a French artist friend of Dick’s, arrived 
suddenly, and equally suddenly taken ill. Of course it was very 
wrong, we were deliberately doing our best to defeat the ends 
of justice ; but at the time we saw only the father’s agony, and 
tried to help him in his efforts to save his son. 

I shall never forget that walk tothe river. The harvest moon 
was sailing along in all her splendor, flooding the roofs and 
walls of the houses, touching their points and gables with 
silver. We went down through the yard, where the big dog 
bounced upon his chain, and the horses in the stable moved un- 
easily. One old mare witha chronic cold scared me stiff, she 
coughed so like a human being, and every noise sounded so 
startlingly loud in the hushed stillness. 

I did not go on board the barge, and it seemed an age to me 
before Dick reappeared up the cabin steps supporting a tall, 
thin man. His violent trembling made it no easy task to 
get him tothe house. We took him into the parlor while his 
room was being prepared. We had decided it would be less 
suspicious to arouse the chambermaid, and that sleepy damsel 
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was helping her mistress, when, to our horror, Penstone broke 
out into hysterical weeping, his cries rising louder and louder in 
spite of our efforts to hush them, till at last they reached the 
ears of the landlady of the Cross-Keys, and in another moment 
that terrible personage stood before him. 

“Now, Master Penstone, you stop that noise! You stop it 
this minute now, or I'll call in the p’leeceman—I will for sure. 
Do you think I want the whole house disturbed? What! You 
won't, won’t you?” 

And taking him by the shoulders, she shook him as one 
shakes 4 naughty child, and, like a naughty child, he gave one or 
two frightened gasps and was quiet. 

The doctor had to be sent for, and of course it was useless to 
try and keep the truth from him; but he was almost as old an in- 
habitant of Chittingdean as the rector, and his memory, leaping 
back a quarter of a century, showed him Penstone Drane, a lit- 
tle, fair-haired boy, playing with his own lads, and, with that 
recollection, how could he betray him? I doubt, however, if 
the secret could have been kept anywhere but at the Cross- 
Keys, but there the ruling spirit’s word was law. If she said the 
“poor French gentleman” was to be waited on by her alone, no 
one dared dispute her authority or question its wisdom ; and so 
it was that through his terrible illness Penstone was nursed de- 
votedly night and day by rough-tongued, sound-hearted Jane 
Hawkins, and to her skill and care alone he owed his recovery. 

When he could be moved he left with us, an emaciated bun- 
dle of wraps, carried by Dick to the fly and driven slowly over 
the breezy Downs to Newhaven, and put aboard the packet for 
Dieppe. From thence after a time he made his way to Spanish 
South America. 

I have often wondered why we all took so much trouble to 
save so worthless a creature, and if it would not have been bet- 
ter to have let him die in the stifling four-foot cabin of Cheese- 
man’s barge, where the air came only through the cracks and 
the water slipped softly past the window. 

I would fain tell you that from that time a change for the 
better came over Mr. Drane, but a regard for truth obliges me 
to say that the old man came back from Dieppe unaltered, and 
dropped once more into his old ways. He still rides the raw- 
boned sorrel, he still rack-rents his tenants, and still inflicts the 
same old sermons on his congregation year out and in. 

Dick pretends that he is thoroughly ashamed of his part in 
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the matter; he says he would never have assisted in the least, if 
I had not roused him out of a sound sleep and talked him into par- 
ticipation in our “ connivance at forgery” before he was fully 
awake. And when I say that if Penstone Drane had been caught 
it would have availed his creditors nothing, and he would 
probably only have died in prison, my husband answers that on 
these points women are invariably immoral, in support of which 
theory he quotes statistics to prove that it is always ladies who 
cheat the revenue by smuggling gloves and eau de cologne (on 
the matter of cigars he is strangely silent), and the railway com. 
panies by going first-class with second-class tickets—to which 
crushing facts I reply that only a man could be cruel enough to 
suggest giving up a hunted thing which had fled to him for 
refuge and protection. 

Especially it makes Dick angry when he hears of Penstone’s 
prosperity, for he has thriven in Mexico as he never could have 
thriven over here; besides growing rich himself he has married 
a fabulously wealthy Mexican belle, and his life is laid down on 
most lordly lines. 

“I could forgive him,” says Dick, “if he were only poor and 
miserable! But to think of that wretched scamp and coward 
rolling in wealth over there, while a hard-working painter—” 
etc., etc. 

Jane Hawkins is more generous. From the moment she be- 
friended them she took the Dranes, father and son, into her 
large heart. Old grievances were forgotten, old wounds healed, 
and she and the rector have become the greatest friends. He 
brings her Penstone’s letters to read, and they chuckle together 
over the way they “did the law.” Penstone never forgets her. 
Twice a year he sends her a great box, so that many strange 
pickles and sauces find their way into the Cross-Keys larder. 

AGNES POWER. 
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SIENA AND HER SAINTS. 


OF all the towns of lower Tuscany none is more celebrated 
than “ the city of the winds,” as Siena is poetically called. As 
the tourist emerges from the tunnel of San Dalmasio he catches 
sight of the city, throned upon the brown crest of her hill- 
promontories, and commanding an extensive view of champaign 
country, stern and gray and uninteresting-lopking in winter as 
an English midland county; but in summer the masses of green 
foliage and vine slopes pervaded with pale golden light seem 
everywhere filled with hidden and beautiful life. Geologists 
tell us that all this part of Tuscany consists of loam and sandy 
deposits, forming the basin between two mountain ranges, the 
Apennines and the chalk-hills of the western coast of Central 
Italy. 

Its site is Etruscan, its name Roman, and its essential in- 
terest and beauty belong to the artists, statesmen, and soldiers 
of the middle ages. The character of the town is truly me- 
dizval: a city wall follows the outline of the hill from which 
the towers spring, while the cypress-groves and olive-gardens 
slope downward to the plain. 

The three places to which every one goes immediately in 
Siena are the cathedral, the house of St. Catherine, and the 
Palazzo Publico; and they all breathe the ascendency of mediz- 
val ideas, the individual life of the city, its art and its religious 
tendencies, in all their fulness. 

From any part of the city can be seen the straight brick 
tower of the Palazzo Publico, the House of the Republic, high 
above every other building. In the irregular Gothic edifice, 
now changed into prisons, law-offices, and show-rooms, the old 
government of Siena used to assemble. Here are the great 
frescoes of Ambrogio Lorenzetti, considered the greatest of the 
Sienese painters. They were executed in the early part of the 
fourteenth century, and express his theory of government—the 
benefits of peace and order, and the evils of tyranny and lawless- 
ness—in magnificent allegories. The first fresco represents 
Peace, and the artist has painted the twenty-four councillors 
who formed the government, standing beneath the thrones of 
Justice, Concord, and-Wisdom. They stretch in a double line 
to a gigantic figure representing the State and Majesty of 
Siena, surrounded by Peace, Fortitude, Prudence, Magnanimity, 
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and Justice, while Faith, Hope, and Charity float like angelic 
visions in the sky above. 

Another is a fresco of Siena herself, girt with battlement and 
moat to insure her peace, her streets crowded with busy life, 
the gates open, with streams of farmers bringing in their pro- 
duce, hawking and hunting parties in full view ; a schoolmaster 
watching his class, and figures of Geometry and Philosophy 
personified, indicate that education and science also flourish. 
The third fresco is Tyranny holding full sway, with Justice 
under his feet, Avarice, Fraud, and Cruelty sitting around him, 
and above figures of Nero, Caracalla, and other monsters in 
human form. Near by is also represented Siena, the reverse of 
the other picture, the streets filled with scenes of bloodshed, 
quarrel, and theft. And to those living then these were no mere 
fanciful allegories, but realities too often acted out at bitter 
cost within a few short years. 

Over all the gates and public buildings is to be seen the 
monogram I. H.S., always surrounded by a halo. And the 
object of this is to perpetually recall the famous story of the 
illustrious St. Bernardino, who was born near Siena in 1380. 
The story of his life is too well known to need more than pass- 
ing mention. He lost both his parents at an early age, and was 
tenderly brought up by an aunt. The singular purity of his 
character is well illustrated by the fact that if he came up toa 
group of his school-fellows who were engaged in boyish talk 
that partook of any irreverence, they would say: “ Hush, there 
‘comes little Bernardino!” But it was the purity of strength 
that savors nothing of weakness; and when the plague scourged 
Siena, Bernardino devoted himself to the sick with dauntless 
heroism, while terror dried the springs of compassion in almost 
every heart. He even inspired twelve other young men with 
his passionate ardor, so that they shared his labors in a mea- 
sure, and for four months nursed the dying and carried those 
stricken in the streets to hospitals or places of shelter. At last 
the overstrained body asserted itself, and for months Bernardino 
lay between life and death. On his recovery he devoted him- 
self to the care of an aged, blind, and palsied aunt, and, left free, 
he went to live with a friend just outside the city. But once 
when praying before his crucifix the nakedness of his Lord upon 
the cross, without even.a grave in which to rest, so reproached 
him that he sought the absolute consecration of heart and life in 
the Order of St. Francis. He was just twenty-nine when he 
took the habit, and the power and eloquence of hissermons were 
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so remarkable that he was called “The Gospel Trumpet.” 
When he joined the order there were but twenty convents of 
the Minor Friars of his branch of the order in Italy, and at his 
death there were two hundred. He was appointed vicar-gene 
ral of his order by Pope Eugenius IV., and refused many bishop 
rics. He died on the vigil of the Ascension, and, by a most 
touching coincidence, to use no stronger word, at the hour of 
Vespers, just when the friars were chanting: “I have mani- 
fested Thy name unto men, which Thou gavest me,” etc. We 
are told that a man once went to St. Bernardino and told him 
that his preaching was the cause of the artisan’s utter ruin; that 
his trade was the manufacture of cards and dice, and that he 
had supported his family in comfort until now, when St. Ber- 
nardino had converted the whole city to such reformation in 
ways of living that no one gambled, so he was reduced to beg- 
gary. The saint told him to try to carve little tablets like the 
one he always held in his hand when preaching, and perhaps a 
sale might be found for them. They at once became the rage, 
every one desiring to possess.a tablet, and the man ended by 
realizing a fortune. 

In the very heart of Siena is the picturesque Piazza del 
Campo, where the great races were held every 15th of August, 
and on the upper side of it is the celebrated fountain, construct- 
ed in the middle of the fourteenth century, which gave such 
delight to the people of Siena and was so much admired that its 
architect was ever after called Jacopo of the Fountain. And, 
although suffering from the ravages of time, its novelty of de- 
sign and beauty of general effect make it still one of the model 
fountains of the world. The sides of the Piazza are filled by 
the Palazzo Publico and other Gothic palaces containing many 
arttreasures. Leaving these and threading the narrow, brick- 
ed streets, one catches a sudden view of the western fagade of 
the cathedral on the very highest of the three hills on which 
Siena is built. The fagade is of black and white marble, with an 
intermixture of red and other colors; but time has toned them 
down, so that black, white, and red do not contrast so strongly 
as they may have done five hundred years ago. The architec- 
ture has a variety which does not produce the effect of ec- 
centricity, but of an exuberant imagination flowering out in 
stone. On high, in the great peak of the front, and throw- 
ing a subdued glory on the nave within, is a round window 
of immense size, whose painted figures can be dimly seen 
from the outside. Around the summit stand the venerable 
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statues in clear relief against the Italian sky, the highest being 
one of our Lord. 

One of our most brilliant word-painters says of this cathe- 
dral : 


“« But what I wish to express, and never can, is the multitudinous rich- 
ness of the ornamentation ; the arches within arches, sculptured inch by 
inch, of the rich doorways; the statues of saints, some making a hermit- 
age of a niche, others standing forth; the scores of busts, that look like 
the faces of ancient people, gazing down out of the cathedral ; the project- 
ing shapes of stone lions—the thousand forms of Gothic fancy which 
seemed to soften the marble and express whatever it liked, and allow it to 
harden again to last for ever.” 


And it is a graphic illustration of the character of the times 
and the popular devotion to the church that people literally did 
give not only their money but themselves to this very cathedral. 
There is a document in existence, dated 1333, which preserves 
the actual names of one couple who had given themselves, as 
“oblates,” with all their property, to the church, devoting 
themselves and their means to the advance of the work. The 
trustee in whose hands the property was placed pledged him- 
self to give them support during their lives and burial after 
death. 

The cathedral rises on its height of one hundred and fifty 
feet above the ravine-like valley below, and its rectangular bell- 
tower is only matched by the more aspiring tower of the Palace 
of the Republic standing on the Campo beneath. Around the 
feet of these towers the restless life of Siena whirled and eddied; 
and now that her life has run low and her glory become a 
memory, they seem only monuments of a former proud spirit 
now extinct. But when they were building these towers there 
was more than enough hot blood in the veins of the Sienese, 
and their pride and vanity, as well as their religion, were 
goaded to the work by the splendid cathedral of Pisa, not far 
off. Other less noted towns were also rebuilding their old 
churches, and Siena did not mean to fall behind, and the proud 
and prosperous city counted no cost too heavy for this under- 
taking. Large sums were voted by the Council of the Bell, the 
chief legislative assembly of the city, which was composed of 
three hundred citizens and met at irregular intervals, generally 
as often as once or twice a week, and was always called together 
by the ringing of the bell, from which it took its name. 

But the fund was also increased by the offerings made each 
year at the feast of the Assumption (the 15th of August) by all 
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the citizens of Siena and by the towns and cities subject to her 
rule. On the vigil of the feast a procession of the citizens, ar- 
ranged under the ensigns of their trades and banners of their 
parishes, and in their distinctive costumes, headed by the nobles 
in their most splendid apparel, and accompanied by the magis- 
trates in full officjal garb, was conducted in solemn pomp to the 
cathedral to take part in the services and lay their offerings on 
the altar. That evening or the next the deputies of the castles 
and villages under the dominion of Siena, all in gorgeous cere- 
monial robes, presented themselves with their tribute, their 
pride soothed by the fact that their token of submission took 
the form of an offering to the Lord. 

The year 1260 is the most famous in all the history of Siena. 
While she was busy with her cathedral she was making prepara- 
tions for a war in which her very existence as an independent 
city was at stake. The long contentions between Frederick I]. 
and successive popes had embittered the great party strife be- 
tween the Guelphs and Ghibellines throughout all Italy. And 
though the ideas represented by the names were often lost sight 
of in the confusion of the times, in the main the Guelphs, led by 
the popes, were constant in opposition to a foreign ruler, and 
sought independence and unity for Italy; and the Ghibellines 
sought in supporting the emperor, who maintained, to the imagi- 
nation at least, the ancient imperial tradition, to providea strong 
feudal head for the state, under whose rule existing liberties 
would be safe and civil discords repressed. The death of Fred- 
erick, in 1250, greatly depressed the spirit of the Ghibellines. 
Free from the dread of his strong hand and his genius and good 
fortune, Florence, always Guelph at heart, called back her exiles, 
expelled some of the leading Ghibellines, and put herself at the 
head of the Guelph interest in Tuscany. 

Siena adhering to the Ghibelline cause, preparations for 
war were begun with vigor on both sides, and by the summer 
of 1260 the army of Guelphs was encamped five miles from 
Siena, at its head the carroccio, or great car, from whose tall mast 
floated the red and white banner of Florence, the signal of the 
whole host. This car was a symbol of independence widely 
in use among the free cities of Italy. At each corner of the car 
stood a man steadying, by a rope attached to its top, the mast 
from which floated the banner of the army. On the platform 
from which the mast rose was hung a bell that sounded on the 
march and was rung while the car was stationary in time of 
battle. Upon this platform was also erected an altar, upon 
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which Mass was said previous to an engagement, and on any 
distant expedition a priest attended the army for this special 
service. 

When a halt was made the tent of the captain of the forces 
was set up by the carroccio, the signal of battle was given from 
it, and in case of defeat it was the rallying-point. Never before 
had so large a force set forth from the gates of Florence; for 
the contingent from other cities swelled the ranks to nearly 
30,000 men. 

There was no dismay in Siena, but everywhere the hurry of 
preparation; the council chose a syndic, giving him full power 
to govern the city; he was Bonaguida Lucari, a man of rank 
and of great goodness and purity of life. In the meantime the 
bishop had summoned all the clergy and gone to the cathedral 
to pray to God to defend them from the impious Florentines, 
and then they made a solemn procession barefoot through the 
cathedral. When the council was ended Bonaguida cried to 
the people before the church: “ Though we be entrusted to 
King Manfred, yet now, meseems, we should give ourselves, 
the city and territory, to the Virgin Mary ; and do ye all follow 


” 


me. 
Then he bared his head and his feet, stripped to his shirt, put 


his girdle around his neck, and, having caused the keys of all the 
gates of Siena to be brought to him, he took them and led the 
way for the people, who, all barefoot, followed him devoutly 
with tears and lamentations up to the Duomo, and, entering it, 
all the people cried aloud: “ Misericordia! Misericordia !” 

The bishop and priests came to meet them, and Bonaguida 
and the people all fell on their knees. Then all embraced and 
kissed each other, forgiving all wrongs, and Bonaguida uttered 
a prayer of dedication to the Virgin Mary. This gift was re- 
corded by the public notary, like all acts of state, and there was 
a mosaic over the main door of the Duomo representing this 
whole scene. This is said to have been destroyed in the re- 
modelling of the fagade in the fourteenth century, and was a 
great loss to all lovers of the early art of Siena. 

The next morning the people met in the Duomo once more 
to join in solemn procession. The crucifix, carved in relief, was 
taken down from over the altar and carried at the head of the 
procession. After it came the image of the Blessed Virgin under 
a canopy, then the bishop baretoot, and Bonaguida, with head and 
feet still bare, and girdle round his neck; then clergy and peo- 
ple, also barefoot, reciting psalms and prayers. And thus they 


went through Siena. 
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What the Sienese lacked in numbers they made up in fury ; 
and they were aided—at least the Florentines say so—by a 
traitor who cut off the hand of the Florentine standard-bearer. 
But in spite of treachery and panic at seeing the standard down, 
the Florentines fought bravely ; and, as their fortune grew des- 
perate, they rallied around the carroccio and defended it with 
passionate valor. They kissed it with tears, thus taking a last 
farewell of all they loved, and then turned to die, till a heap of 
dead surrounded it like a wall. But all their efforts were in 
vain—the Ghibellines got possession of it and dragged the ban- 
ner of Florence in the bloody dust. Before nightfall the greater 
part of the Florentine host was dead or captive, the rest flying 
in dismay. 

That night there was great joy in Siena; but neither she nor 
Florence has ever forgotten what they called the vendetta of 
Montaperte. 

In the course of the next century Siena reached her highest 
point of glory. She was beautifying herself within and extend- 
ing her dominion without, and she had never been so strong, so 
flourishing, so self-confident before. She had reached the cri- 
sis of her story, for the sources of civic virtue and public spirit 
were beginning to run low. Men were less honest, women 
less modest, and the new generation was less hardy and more 
passionate than the old. Law no longer restrained those who 
had ceased to honor justice, and ferocity knew no bounds. 
Homicides were common, and men taken by their enemies were 
tortured to the point of death, and then revived to be killed with 
every refinement of cruelty. At last the council, in despair of 
amendment, ordered a truce to all feuds during the feast of the 
Assumption, Christmas, and Holy Week; the rest of the time 
men carried their lives in their hands. 

Siena was not alone in this; she shared the corruption of’ 
Italy. But the day of reckoning was close at hand. In the 
height of her glory the proud city was struck down by a blow 
from which she never recovered. The plague broke out, 
brought by some infected vessel from the East, and it was the 
most fearful on record. The sultry wind, laden with fetid ex- 
halations from the earth, carried the contagion with fearful 
rapidity, and a restless fear and depression of spirits prepared 
the body for the seeds of disease. The plague struck down its 
victims at once in city and country, and spared no rank or con- 
dition of life. Then all bonds of fellowship and of society were 
loosened, and strange crimes and suspicions influenced the lives 
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and thoughts of men. Innocent persons were hunted to death 
as spreaders of infection; the terrors of the grave broke through 
all forms of artificial life, and human precaution became cruel 
and merciless. Many accounts are given by eye-witnesses, 
One says: ‘At this time the great mortality began in Siena; 
greater, gloomier, more terrible than can be imagined. Men 
died while they were talking. The father hardly stayed to 
watch his child; one brother fled from another; the wife fled 
from her husband, because it was said this disease could be 
caught by looking. No one could be found to bury them, but 
he to whom the dead belonged, as soon as the breath was gone, 
took the body by day or by night to the church and buried it as 
best he might, covering it with a little earth that dogs might not 
devour it. In many places enormous trenches were dug and 
bodies thrown in in layers. I myself buried five of my children 
in one of these. No bells were rung, for each one expected 
death ; and neither physician nor physic availed anything, but 
rather it seemed that the more care one took the sooner he died. 
And at this time there died in Siena more than eighty thou- 
sand persons.” And the curious effect of all this horror was 
that those who were left fell to feasting and rejoicing, for each 
one felt as if he had regained the world and could not settle 
down to anything. 

Siena did not recover from this blow, though, in time, men 
did become familiar with the new aspect of things and life be- 
gan to run in the old channels. But the spirit of the city was 
broken, and this was no period for carrying on public works. 
The Duomo, as it now stands, forms only part of the vast origi- 
nal design, and the church, which looks so large from the beauty 
of its proportions and the interlacing of its columns, is but the 
transept of the old building, lengthened a little and surmount- 
ed by a cupola and bell-tower. 

One most remarkable decoration is the line of heads of the 
popes carved all around the church above the lower arches. 
And not less peculiar to Siena is the pavement of the cathedral, 
inlaid with marble. Some of the designs are as old as the 
cathedral, and others are the work of later artists. They repre- 
sent the history of the church before the Incarnation, and a 
special interest is felt in this pavement from its seeming con- 
nection with the twelfth canto of the Purgatorzo. 

In this cathedral are the ten celebrated frescoes illustrating 
the life of AZneas Sylvius, afterward Pius IL, and a wonderful 
painting of the Passion by Sodoma. 
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By going down the hill on which the Duomo stands, a valley 
is reached which lies between the old part of Siena and a hill to 
the west on which stands the church of San Domenico. Here 
has existed from the oldest times a kind of suburb inhabited by 
peasants, and here is the centre of deepest interest to all Sienese, 
for here is the birthplace of St. Catherine, the very house in 
which she lived, her father’s workshop, and the chapel erected in 
memory of her saintly life. 

Over the doorway is written in letters of gold, “The House 
of Catherine, the Bride of Christ.” And inside they show the 
room she used and the stone on which she rested her head. 
They have her veil and staff and lantern, the bag in which her 
alms were placed, the sackcloth she wore under her dress, and 
the crucifix from which she took the Stigmata. 

It is impossible, even after the lapse of centuries, that these 
relics could be fictitious, for every particular of her life was re- 
membered and recorded with scrupulous exactness. She was 
famous throughout all Italy before her death, and her house was 
beloved by all the citizens who saw her daily leave it to help 
and comfort sick and plague-stricken wretches deserted by 
those who should have cared for them. Even those who take 
no interest merely in a canonized saint regard Catherine of 
Siena as the most noteworthy woman of her time, and her 
public life and its actual facts cannot be ignored by any one 
attempting to study the history of her native city. There are 
an indefinite number of her biographies, one a sketch by Bar- 
ing-Gould in his Lives of the Saints, and one by her friend and 
confessor, Father Raymond of Capua, which gives a full ac- 
count in detail of the private life of Catherine, and it has all the 
freshness of style and vividness of color of a Fra Angelico por- 
trait. But the pud/ic life and influence of St. Catherine were so 
fresh in the minds of those for whom he wrote that he simply 
alludes to or wholly passes them over. 

From the moment of her death St. Catherine’s house became 
the object of veneration to thousands. On one side of it rises 
the huge brick church of St: Dominic, where the saint spent the 
long hours in solitude that won her the title of the Bride of 
Christ. And in the chapel attached to it she watched, fasted 
and prayed, and wrestled with her spiritual temptations. There 
she assumed the robe of poverty, and gave up her silver cross, 
and received the crown of thorns. And now that five centuries 
have passed away, her enthusiastic votaries still kiss the floor 
and steps on which she trod, and say: “ This was the wall on 
which she leant when Christ appeared to her. This was the 
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corner where she clothed him, naked and shivering, like a beg- 
gar-boy ; here he sustained her with angels’ food.” 

Catherine was one of twenty-five children born to Jacopo and 
Lapa Benincase, citizens of Siena. Her father was a dyer, and 
in the yearof her birth, 1347, Siena was in the fulness of its 
pride and splendor, and then the plague began its ravages. 
With so large a family, and so much trouble abroad, it may be 
supposed her parents paid little attention to their children’s cha. 
racteristics, and for some time Catherine seems to have been 
quite unnoticed. But as early as six years old she began seeing 
visions, and longing for convent life, and collecting her little 
playmates and preaching to them. As she grew her desires 
strengthened, and she so vexed her parents by refusing to think 
of offers of marriage that they gave her all the meanest and 
hardest household duties, which she accepted uncomplainingly, 
at the same time living her desired life so far as she could. She 
scarcely slept, ate nothing but vegetables, and wore sackcloth 
under her clothes. At length her firmness of character won its 
way, and her parents consented to her assuming the Dominican 
robe between thirteen and fourteen. From this moment we see 
in her the remarkable combination of the nun, the philanthropist, 
and the politician. 

For three years she never left her cell except to go to 
church, and kept almost unbroken silence. And when she was 
again drawn out into the world, it was to preach to infuriated 
mobs, to nurse men dying of the plague, to execute diplomatic 
negotiations, to harangue the republic of Florence, to corre- 
spond with queens, “ and to interpose,” as Milman says, between 
princes, popes, and republics. In the midst of this extraordi- 
nary career she continued all her ascetic practices, and at length 
died, worn out by inward conflicts and the fatigues and excite- 
ment of her political life. 

Even those who do not reverence her as a canonized saint 
admit that when they look at the private life of St. Catherine it 
excites the profoundest amazement to think that the intricate 
politics of Central Italy, the councils of licentious and ambitious 
princes and nobles, could in any way be guided by such a 
woman. Alone, with no prestige except a reputation for sanc- 
tity, she dared to tell the greatest men in Europe of their faults; 
she wrote in words of absolute command, and they, demoralized, 
worldly, sceptical, or indifferent, yet never treated with scorn 
the voice of this gentle girl, Absolute disinterestedness, natural 
genius, and faith in her divine mission were her only power. 
All the circumstances of her life were against her. The daugh- 
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ter of atradesman overwhelmed with an almost fabulous num- 
ber of children, Catherine never had even the pretence of an 
education. In the maturity of her genius she had never learned 
to read or write, yet the fact remains that writing became 
almost immediately a powerful and comprehensive means of ex- 
pression to her, for she has left volumes of letters, besides a 
treatise on mystical theology, and she had also the capacity for 
dictating to three or four secretaries at once. To conquer self- 
love and live wholly for others was the one thing she urged 
upon all and practised rigorously herself, never resting day or 
night from some sort of service, and winning the almost adoring 
love of all who saw her by her loving unselfishness. 

When she began her career as peacemaker in Siena her 
biographer says, in his artless.way: “ If all the limbs of my body 
were turned into tongues, they would not be enough to relate the 
fruit of souls won by this virgin to their Heavenly Father. I 
have seen a thousand persons or more come at the same time, 
both men and women, as if drawn by the sound of some unseen 
trumpet, from the mountains and villages in the territory of 
Siena. These persons, I don’t say at her words, but even at the 
mere sight of her, were suddenly struck with compunction for 
their misdeeds and bewailed their sins with so great contrition 
that no one could doubt an abundance of grace had descended 
from heaven.” 

Whole families devoted to the vendetta were reconciled, and 
civil strifes were quelled by her addresses and personal influence, 
as wellas her letters. St. Catherine was never beautiful, and 
her features were thin and worn, but her face so shone with 
transcendent love, and her eloquence was so pathetic in its ten- 
derness that none could hear her or even look at her and remain 
unmoved. Her translated writings may sometimes be out of 
accord with our modern taste as to modes of expression, but 
simple and clear thoughts, profound convictions, and sternest 
moral teachings underlie her most ecstatic exclamations. 
Her reiterations of the word “love” are most significant ; for 
it was the keynote of her theology, as well as the mainspring, 
the sustaining power, of her own life. One incident exhibits the 
peculiar character of her influence in a striking light. A young 
man living in Perugia, one Nicola Tuldo, had been unjustly 
condemned for treason, and in the agony of rebellion against his 
sentence he cursed God and the day he was born, and utterly 
refused to think of or listen to words of submission to his hard 
fate. Priests and friends pleaded with him in vain; he only re- 
peated his bitter, despairing words at having his life torn from 
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him in the vigor of his manhood. At last Catherine was sent 
for, and by a few tender words she touched the aching heart no 
priest could soften, no threats of death or judgment terrify into 
submission. She says: “ He now received such comfort that he 
willingly confessed, and made me promise to stand at the block 
beside him on the day of execution.” After further interviews 
Catherine went with Tuldo to the altar when he made his first 
communion, and, wholly at peace, he had but one remaining 
dread—that he might not meet death bravely. Then he begged 
Catherine: “Stay with me, my sister; do not leave me; so it 
shail be well with me.” She replied: “Comfort thee, my bro- 
ther ; the block shall soon become thy marriage altar, the Blood 
ot Christ shall bathe thy sins away, and I will stand_beside 
thee.” 

When the day came she went to the scaffold and waited 
there for him in earnest meditation. She even laid ker own 
head on the block and tried to picture the pains and joys of 
martyrdom. She became so absorbed in thought that time and 
place were lost to her, and she no longer saw the gathering 
crowd of spectators to witness the ghastly spectacle, while she 
prayed on silently for Tuldo’s soul. At length he came, walk- 
ing, she says, “like a gentle lamb.” She called him brother, 
and herself laid his head on the block, and held his hands, and 
told him of the Lamb of God. His last words were her name 
and that of his Lord, and then the axe fell, and Catherine saw 
him borne by angels into Paradise. 

In these days of courted notoriety and passionate ambition 
we may well draw a breath of inspiration from the humility of 
this wonderful life. While Catherine undoubtedly possessed 
certain qualities in common with all leaders of mankind—enthu- 
siasm, eloquence, the charm of a gracious nature, and the will 
to do what she designed—yet she founded no religious order. 
Her work was essentially a woman’s work—to make peace, to 
help the ill and troubled, to feed the poor, to strengthen the 
church, and to be a source of purity and light wherever she 
moved. 

When she died, in 1380, in her thirty-second year, she left a 
memory more of love than of power, the fragrance of a pure, 
unselfish life, and her place was in the hearts of the poor, who 
still crowd her shrine on festival days. It was not until 1461 
that Catherine was canonized by her countryman, Pope Pius II, 
f£neas Sylvias Piccolomini. 

The workshop of Catherine’s father is now a church, con- 
taining an interesting statue of her and four pictures illustrat- 
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ing her life: one of her saving two Dominican monks who had 
been attacked by brigands; one of her visit to St. Agnes of 
Montepulciano; one of a visit to a hospital ; and one of her re- 
proving a youth about to commit suicide. 

The site of her garden is also a church, and a little higher up 
the hill is the great church of St. Dominic, where she took the 
vows of the Third Order, and where are many celebrated pic- 
tures of her. Indeed, many of the most celebrated painters of 
Italy have chosen subjects from her life, especially Sodoma, who 
has represented her receiving the Stigmata. Her most inte- 
resting portrait is by Andrea Vanni, and is at the left of the en- 
trance to the church, with Sodoma’s “ Charities of St. Catherine ” 
to the right. This Andrea Vanni was among the devout admir- 
ers of St. Catherine during her life, and he belonged to a family 
of artists, the first of whom, his grandfather, flourished in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century; and the last of the line, 
Raffaello Vanni, died towards the end of the seventeenth. The 
family was noble, and it appears that, besides being the best 
painter of his time, Andrea was Capitano del Popolo, and was 
sent as ambassador from the republic of Siena to the pope and 
afterwards to Naples, where, during his embassy, he painted 
several pictures, and he has been styled by Lanzi ‘‘ the Rubens 
of his age.” St. Catherine seems to have regarded him with 
maternal tenderness, and among her letters are three addressed 
to him during his political life, containing admirable advice 
with respect to the affairs committed to him, as well as his own 
moral and religious conduct. She begins, “ Dear Son in 
Christ,” and points out to him the means of obtaining an influ- 
ence over the minds of those around him, and then adds: “I do 
not see how we are to govern others, unless we first learn to 
govern ourselves.” Vanni’s portrait shows us a spare, worn, 
but elegant face, with small, regular features. Her black mantle 
is drawn around her; she holds her spotless lily in one hand, and 
the other is presented to a kneeling nun, who seems about to put 
it reverentially to her lips; this figure has been called a votary, 
but some think it may represent the pardon and repentance of 
her enemy, Palestrina. “The Swoon of St. Catherine in the 
Arms of her Sisterhood,” by Sodoma, is considered one of the 
marvels of art. The traditionary type of countenance which 
may be traced in all her pictures has a real foundation, besides 
that of her contemporary portraits, for her head, which was em- 
balmed after death, is still preserved in the church. The skin 
is fair and white, and the features look more like sleep than 
death. They have the breadth and squareness of outline and 
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the long, even eyebrows which gave its peculiar calm to her ex- 
pression. This relic is publicly shown once a year on the 6th 
of May, the Festa of St. Catherine, and a procession of priests 
and people holding tapers, and children dressed in white, carry 
a silver image of their patroness about the city. And then, in 
all the blaze of waxlights and sunlight, far away beyond the 
shrine and dim through the incense, is held up the pale, white, 
worn face that spoke so much and suffered so deeply long ago. 
It must be in strange contrast with all the fulness of luxuri- 
ant landscape and hum of life outside, and to the faithful kneel- 
ing all about, full of wonder, gazing with reverent awe at the 
relics, or softly repeating to each other the stories of the mira- 


cles of the saint. 





OUR DRINKS AND OUR DRUNKARDS. 


“DRINK it down! Drink it down!” So runs the cheering, 
classic refrain of the American hymn to Bacchus. Drink down 
what? Oh! the “good old brandy punch”; the “good old 
whiskey punch”; the “ good old claret punch”; the “ good old 
Bourbon whiskey” ; the ‘‘ good old Burgundy wine”’; the “ good 
old Rhine wine”—in “deep, deep draughts.” Sancta simplt- 


cttas | 

Withip the last fifty years there has been an extraordinary 
increase in the consumption of alcoholic drinks. A really seri- 
ous man could seriously say that “ mse progress’”’ has been 
lifted to its present dizzy height on a mounting wave of rum. 
Among the nations we have not been specially favored. Here 
the wave has risen no higher than in Germany, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Norway, or England. Probably the French do not top 
the wave-crest. But how noble their striving! In 1850 the 
feeble Frenchmen of the incubating Empire sipped a miserable 
thirteen million gallons; in 1885 the vigorous sons of the Repub- 
lic éngulfed thirty-three million gallons. Everywhere thinking 
men were long since moved to action. Moral means have been 
used to arrest the growth of the evil, and certainly with some 
success. The law has been invoked, with even greater success. 
In 1881 the Hollanders passed a law against public drunkenness. 
A limit was set to the number of bar-rooms. In 1882 there were 
but 1,640 bars, against the 2,003 that flourished before the traffic 
was regulated by law. Better still, there was a decline of 
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nine hundred thousand gallons in the quantity consumed. Nor- 
way likewise took to the law as a remedy. Not every Nor- 
wegian hotel and restaurant is permitted to sell liquors. Certain 
places are allowed to be open only on certain days or at certain 
hours. At other places the dram-drinker must take a quart or 
godry. Inthe list of the reformed, Norway shows the highest 
average. The Swiss did not escape the fatal epidemic. Other 
means of cure failing, they too have had recourse to law, and 
with advantage. Belgium has had a like experience. 

Self-protection compelled these states to interfere—will com- 
pel other states to interfere. Look at England, where alcohol 
kills its 50,000 a year! Look at France again, where the per- 
centage of suicides doubled within thirty years, and where 
twenty-five per cent. of the men and five per cent. of the women 
who are placed in asylums are drunkards! Look at great Prus- 
sia, where forty-six per cent. of those who go to jail are drunk- 
ards! It is no longer a question of sentiment, of theory. It is 
above all a practical question: How can we protect society 
against the ravages of a terrible plague? 

Men will fight for their habits. Pleasure deafens a man. The 
argument of reason he meets by unreasoning argument. The 
argument of fact is not heard. Practical men who know man- 
kind and recognize the force of existing conditions will waste 
no time contending for the best means of cure. They will ac- 
cept any, every right means, however slightly remedial. Time 
and organization are two powerful factors in correcting evil. 

Will ‘‘ high licenge,” the limiting of the number of bars ac- 
cording to populatien, the encouragement of “ light-wine ” 
drinking, the severe punishment of the drunkard or of the un- 
licensed dealer—will any or all of these measures correct the 
evil of modern alcoholism? Does not the real evil lie too deep 
down to be reached by any of these palliatives? Let us see. 

Words are more fixed than things. We keep and use the 
word when the thing itself has changed or gone. Think you 
that to-day the word “liquor” means what it meant fifty years 
ago? or the word “alcohol,” or “wine,” or “ drunkard,” or 
“sot”? Probably you have not thought much about the mat- 
ter. Well, then, a few minutes given to the consideration of facts 
may help to a thoughtful answer. 

The alcohol of alcohols is the “spirit of wine "—grape alco- 
hol, to speak unscientifically. This is the alcohol of geod brandy, 
ethylic alcohol, the least hurtful of all alcohols. Nature has dis- 
tributed alcohol generally, but sparingly. It is present in 
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spring-water, in the river, in the soil. Fortunately, alcohol can- 
not be profitably distilled from springs and rivers. If it could, 
what a luxury water would be! However, alcohol can be manu 
factured profitably from any substance that contains a given 
quantity of starch. The starch is transformed into sugar, and 
from sugar into alcohol. From corn, rye, and wheat we get the 
alcohols which, in the form we drink them, are known as whis- 
keys. These_alcohols are not the same as the alcohol of brandy. 
They are amylic alcohols. Amylic alcohols are hurtful. They 
may be made less hurtful by means of successive distillations, 
but even distillation will not give them the quality of the alcohol 
of wine. Hurtful alcohols are also extracted from rice and 
oats. Vinegar is now made from wooden logs. There is no 
reason why a kind of alcohol should not be made from sawdust. 
Possibly it is so made, though we have seen no report of the 
fact. To modern chemistry we owe the impetus given to the 
manufacture of the bad and cheap alcohols, which are chemi- 
cally formed from the beet-root and the potato. Besides the 
ethylic alcohol and the amylic alcohol we have in commerce the 
propylic and butylic alcohol. 

The alcohols made from rice, oats, indeed from grain gen- 
erally, are poisonous ; those from beet-root and potato are deadly. 
In France, where the chemists have studied the subject closely, 
M. Henninger found that a dose of sixteen grains of amylic 
alcohol sufficed to kill any ordinary dog. M. Dujardin-Beau- 
metz and M. Audigé, in 1879, presented the results of a series of 
careful experiments to the Academy of Medicine. These ex- 
periments were made on swine, who were not educated drunk- 
ards. MM. Beaumetz and Audigé tried to determine the “ kill- 
ing point” of the various alcohols. And in order that their 
experiments might have a more than ordinarily exact value, 
they based them on the weight of the alcohol administered and 
the weight of the animal on which they experimented. Accord- 
ing to their figures, fifteen ounces of ethylic alcohol will kill an 
ordinary man. Propylic alcohol is twice as effective; eight 
ounces will do the work. Butylic alcohol is more expeditious 
still, four ounces sufficing. Asif this were not deadly enough, 
here is amylic alcohol with a “ killing point” of three ounces— 
or, to put it another way, five times deadlier than the “ spirit of 
wine” ! 

France is the home of good brandy and of the “spirit of 
wine.” In 1840 her output of grape alcohol and brandy 
amounted to 15,730,000 gallons. The total production of the 
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year 1883 was 322,916 gallons. Still there has been no lack 
of good brandy! Curious fact, is it not? Let us have some 
more figures. In 1875 the French manufactured 8,118,000 gal- 
lons of alcohol from the beet-root and 2,200,000 gallons from 
various kinds of grain. But in 1883 the production of alcohol 
from beet-root amounted to 13,860,000 gallons, and from grain 
the product was 12,364,000 gallons. That matter about the good 
brandy is somewhat more intelligible, perhaps. It is evident 
that the word “alcohol” has a broader meaning than it had fifty 
years ago. And possibly some especially keen-witted reader 
has already begun to question whether the word “ brandy” 
means what it meant fifty years ago. 

Potato alcohol, beet-root alcohol, and the other vicious alco- 
hols are to-day freely manufactured in answer to the demand 
of a large and growing market. We may safely say that the 
brandies, whiskeys, rums, or gins which three-fourths of the peo- 
ple drink are made from these fozsonous alcohols. The word is 
well chosen—poisonous—so proven, positively, virulently poi- 
sonous. A year ago, in 1887, Dr. Laborde and Dr. Magnan 
presented to the Paris Society of Medicine the results of a thor- 
ough analysis of these alcohols. Among the chemical constitu- 
ents of the still unbaptized brandy, or whiskey, or gin these pa- 
tient analysts found “pyromuric aldehyde,” better known as 
“furfurol.” This is a violent poison, a known provocative of 
epilepsy. Sudden deaths among drinking-men are not uncom- 
mon. In this city, within the last five years, there have been 
several cases of the kind. You knowthe“ item.” “Last nighta 
man was arrested in the street for drunkenness. He was taken 
to the station-house. The police-surgeon pronounced the man 
drunk. The sergeant ordered him to be put in a cell. In the 
morning, when. the cell was opened, there lay the man, dead.” 
His relatives suspect that the police clubbed him. The news- 
papers charge the surgeon and the police with criminal neglect. 
The coroner declares it another case of the ever-convenient 
“heart disease,” and there’s an end of it. These sudden and 
inexplicable deaths of drinking-men have been frequent in Eu- 
rope as well as in this country. Dr. Laborde and Dr. Magnan 
are the first to offer a satisfactory solution of the mystery. The 
action of ‘‘furfurol” is known. This terrible drug constricts 
the breathing apparatus, arrests respiration suddenly, chokes 
the victim. The unfortunate man who lies lifeless in the cell 
was garroted—from within. If the drinker of the bad alcohols 
escapes the fatal “furfurol,” he is, if more slowly, no less surely 
poisoned. The fost-mortem tells the story. The intestines and 
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the liver become more and more congested, inflamed, and the 
large vessels, especially the aorta, gradually degenerate. There 
is a steady consumption of the elements of muscular force. 
These statements are not based on the passionate assumptions 
of the theoretic total-abstainer or political prohibitionist. ,They 
are based on scientific observation—on a cold, dispassionate, un- 
prejudiced study of a bald, plain record of facts. 

In their original state the vicious alcohols are so nauseous 
that the ordinary toper will not drink them. And yet they are 
less harmful than the stuffs he willingly swallows. The alco- 
hols of grain, of beet-root, of potatoes are colorless, and each of 
them has its own characteristic flavor and odor. The chemists 
saw the problem and were equal to it. To turn these poisons 
into any one of the popular liquors or “ cordials” is ‘‘as easy as 
winking.” Here is our poisonous alcohol; shall we give it a rum 
flavor and odor, or would you prefer brandy or whiskey? The 
French chemist has provided us with various “ bouquets ”"—“ dou- 
quet de Cognac,” de genidvre, etc. These bouquets are poisonous. 
Add poison to poison—what chance has the drinker? Of what 
are these “ bouquets’’ made? Butyric ether, acetic ether, sul- 
phuric acid, cyanhydric acid, cyanure of phenol; and of various 
extracts—essence of violets, castor-oil, pulverized cashew or 
sassafras, Canada maiden-hair, broom-flower, iris. Color with 
a preparation of oak-bark or vanilla. Or, if you prefer, you 
may flavor with the German “essential oil of wine-lees.” 
Through the. oxidation of castor-oil, butter, cocoa, etc., the 
chemist obtains certain acids: caprilic acid, caproic acid, etc. 
Under pressure these are etherized with ethylic, amylic, and 
propylic alcohols. With these various ethers, and a good sup- 
ply of villanous alcohol, you can crowd a bar or stock a cellar 
with brandies and whiskeys or whatever else you please. A 
few drops of the ether will flavor a large volume of the alcohol. 
There are qualities in “bouquets.” For common folks there 
are ordinary stuffs; but if you are particular you can get a 
superior article. The fine “bouquets” are compounded out of 
nitro-benzine, prussic acid, essence of bitter almonds, benzoni- 
tril, lactate of methyl. 

Nor has the modern trader or chemist neglected the favorite 
cordials or the popular “bitters.” A sugared mixture and a 
few drops of the proper cordial “essence,” and you have ver- 
mouth, or absinthe, or noyau. Dr. Magnan and Dr. Laborde 
analyzed these “essences.” Their flavoring qualities depend on 
the presence of salicylate of methyl, salicylic aldehyde, benzoic 
aldehyde, or benzonitril. These are all frightful poisons. Sali- 
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cylate of methyl causes epilepsy, convulsions, hysteria. Salicy- 
lic aldehyde, which is the ordinary flavoring used in vermouth 
and in “bitters,” induces epilepsy ; while benzoic aldehyde, the 
bouquet of the noyau of the day, provokes tetanic convulsions. 
Ah! you epicure of the Neapolitan or Parisian American table 
a’héte ; you connoisseur, gourmet, of the ‘‘ wine-included ” Bor- 
deaux, the mocking smile forsakes your dainty lips! You 
are engaged suddenly with an interesting problem. Let me 
divine its scope. On your contracted mental blackboard you 
are figuring the probable potency of the customary fousse-café 
at Monsieur Bonvin’s or at Signor Falsificatorelli’s? Of course 
I was right! And you are pleased with the result! Egad! it 
ismy turn to laugh. After this why not buy your own drugs 
and glucose? You doubt if the druggist would sell you the 
things without a physician’s prescription? And why not? 
Have I forgotten the law against selling poisons? No, sir, I 
have not. And now let me ask you a question: Why should 
this law cover the apothecary’s counter and not extend to the 
restaurant bar? They have a famous astronomer in Virginia, 
Brother Jasper, who maintains that “the sun do move.” Do 
you not think that if our gifted brother were to turn his power- 
ful optics on the earth’s crust he would find large sections of it 
that do zo¢ move, and, more important still, that we are located 
on one of them? 

The man of means, who knows good liquor from bad, and 
who is willing to pay for the good, can have good brandies or 
whiskeys or gins. But what of the mass of our population? 
All they can have are poisonous solutions, ruinous to health 
when drunk in moderation, and speedily fatal when drunk im- 
moderately—poisons that craze before they kill. The evil is 
positive, patent, and of wide and lasting effect. It is an evil af- 
fecting the welfare not only of the living citizen and the existing 
state, but the welfare of the family, the growing children, the 
progeny still unborn. A remedy, immediate and adequate, is 
imperative in the interest of the common weal. If the law can- 
not protect us from the disease, the madness, and the crime that 
are necessary concomitants of the poisoned liquors of the day, 
shall we not protect ourselves by means of private association ? 
Shall we protect the horse and the dog, and be cruel only to 
ourselves? Why empty the can of watered milk in the gutter, 
and pass by the cask of poisoned, poisoning liquor in the bar- 
room cellar? Society should be awakened to the fact that our 
alcohols are not the alcohols of the past, that liquor is not the 
same liquor, and that the word “drunkard” has a terribly 
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changed meaning. Systems of sewage, of ventilation, of plumb- 
ing, of rapid transit, of land tenure or taxation, are of small im- 
port compared with the question of chemist’s alcohol. 

We cling fondly to old traditions and to old “saws.” Wit- 
ness the “light-wine” tradition, and the old “saw,” “If you 
would correct the evil of intemperance, encourage the use of 
light wines.” In the past there was wisdom in the saying. To. 
day there is none. Where are you to get your wine, light or 
heavy? Cheap, or dear, “somethings” called wines you may 
have—but let us try to learn more about the wine of the period. 

You know what a fatal enemy of the grape the phylloxera 
proved to be. The French vines suffered severeiy. Among 
great and small, in the Céte d’Or as well as in the Gironde, the 
phylloxera blighted the grape. The crops grew less and less, 
and the vintner poorer and poorer. Something had to be done. 
M. Petiet did it in 1881. After the grapes had been pressed, and 
all the old-fashioned wine had been extracted from them, he 
gathered together the skins and treated them to a bath of sugar- 
ed water. Eureka! a second vintage. The new vintage was 
thin, of course, but the chemists found nothing hurtful in it. In 
color, as compared with the wine of ante-phylloxera times, it 
lost about a half; in alcohol it was but slightly deficient ; and as 
a food it was declared to be two-thirds as good as the real thing. 
This is light wine No. 2. Well, if grape-skins and a sugar-bath 
will give a pretty good light wine, why not keep bathing the 
skins? How bright you are! That is exactly the notion which 
presented itself to some of the vintners. Forthwith they pro. 
ceeded to give the same mess of skins three, four, five baths. 
On the homeeopathic principle of “high potencies,” it is just 
possible that, intrinsically, bath No. 5 was more potent than our 
No. 2. But, certainly, you would not suspect this when drink- 
ing it. However, here was the raw material of a considerable 
quantity of “light wine.” Constructively it was the juice of 
the grape. It was deficient in color, but this could be remedied 
—chemically. It was deficient in alcohol, but this could be 
easily remedied. There was the beet-root alcohol and the potato 
alcohol. Nothing could be simpler! Have a glass of “light red 
wine”? Oh! do. Jt will warm you up! 

Then there was the “good” wine. The supply was so 
scanty, it seemed a pity not to put it all to good use. Happy 
thought! Let us draw off some of the good wine from the 
cask, and replace it by good water. You find it a little weak! 
Had we not better “vinify” it? How do you suppose wine is 
“ yinified ”? Have you forgotten the bad alcohols? Good wine, 
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and good water, and a dose of potato alcohol—you see the vin- 
tage goes on bravely. Whowwill care for phylloxera now? So 
much far the French wines, red or white. The “light red wine” 
of our fathers has gone for ever, it is to be feared. And we must 

- reconsider our cherished theory of “light wines” remedying 
intemperance. Analyzing the Bordeaux wines some years ago, 
M. Henninger found four grains of amylic alcohol to the quart 
of wine. Sixteen grains, if you remember, killa dog. In a white 
Alsatian wine the same chemist found eight grains of the same 
poisonous alcohol to the quart. 

Oh! you meant “light German wines”! They used to be 
very good indeed, even in our time. The phylloxera has not 
done much harm to the Rhine vineyards, that is true. But the 
demand for the Rhine wines has largely increased. Our Ameri- 
can Germany would have the “good Rhine wine.” The Conti- 
nental demand grew apace. The crops were not always large 
enough to supply everybody. There was nothing to do but to 
call on the chemist. Of course everything that honest men 
could do had already been done. The “good Rhine wine” had 
been watered and vinified; the California wines had been im- 
ported, mixed, and vinified. But still it was impossible to make 
enough of “light wine."” A doctor with the pleasing name of 
Gall came to the rescue. Now, when the grape has been 
harvested, the must of the meanest, poorest grapes along the 
river is gathered into great vats. A soapy-looking substance, 
manufactured from potatoes, is mixed with the must, and the 
pump is turned on. Water is not added absolutely ad /zd., but it 
is added in amount sufficient to assure much more than the 
normal quantity of wine. When this “broth” has sufficiently 
fermented it is strained off. The potato-sugar is again added, 
the pump works, and so on until the lees are exhausted. Natural 
fermentation being no longer possible, chemical ferments and 
artificial heat are used successfully. Compared with the ordi- 

' nary brandy or whiskey of commerce, the first “brew” of Dr. 





Gall’s Rhine wine may be commended, on account of its “ light- 
ness.” But when we get down to wash No. 4 or No. 5, would 
they not be a little too “light,” unless vinified and odorized ? 
And, whether or no, would you recommend their use as a cure 
for intemperance? True, they could send us more pure wine 
from Germany. The grape is there. This new process of wine- 
making has diminished the demand for the grape. Oh! the per- 
versity of man! Our fathers were right in their day. They 
knew good wine and recognized the comparative sobriety of 
VOI. XLVII.—23 
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wine-drinking ‘as compared with whiskey-drinking peoples. But 
our fathers would not father the trash that is offered to us. 
Could they speak they would warn us against the wine that is 
not wine. Can we not recognize the change in the “thing” and 
protect ourselves against the chemist ? 

Let us hand down a proverb to our children: “Seta chemist 


to catch a chemist!” If science has bargained to undo us for 
pay, we must buy science to save us. There is really no other 
way. 


How about the “light wines” of Spain and Italy? None are 
brought here. Those that are imported are “fortified,” “ vini- 
fied,” and compounded out of all semblance to wine. In the 
march of civilization the chemist keeps a little ahead of the 
school-teacher. 

The utilitarian scientific school has been busy eliminating 
God from the list of reasonable conceptions. The practical 
benefits derived, or to be derived, from the efforts of the school 
in this direction are not immediately apparent. If all the shoe- 
makers stuck to their lasts, possibly we would be more indebted 
to the shoemakers. Will not the “Knights of Chemistry” aid 
us by an “international” combination, organized to eliminate 
bad alcohols, bad liquors, bad cordials, and bad wines from 
commerce? The good to be effected is immeasurably greater 
than all that can be hoped for from “museums of art” or of 
“natural history,” “manual training,” or the American flag on 
the school-house roof. 

To come back to our opening dithyramb, does the toper of 
the period still desire to “drink it down”? Shall we, quite out 
of time, recklessly sing the now senseless song of our fathers? 
If we can compose no sweeter air or construct no more grateful 
rhythm, may we not at least accommodate ourselves to the facts? 
This is essentially the time for facts, solid facts—liquid facts—as 
weknow. Areal scientific version of our song should run thus: 

“Here’s to the bad new brandy punch!” “Here’s to the 
vile new whiskey punch!” “Here’s to the doctored claret 
punch!” “Here’s to the epileptic Bourbon whiskey !” 
“Here’s to Gall’s ‘light’ potato-wine!” “Drink it down!” 
No, no, that won’t do now! “Throw it out! Throw it out.” 
Certainly, that is more sensible. In time you will find this 
version less strange. Truth grows on us. And the new song 
will be quite as exhilarating and vastly more hygienic than the 
old one. JoHN A. MOONEY. 
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V. 
(Concluded.) 


Younc Monsieur Henri (for so his Vendéan liegemen chose to 
name La Rochejaquelein), finding himself sworn into the ranks 
at Aubier, gained a good victory there, captured large supplies 
of ammunition, and fired two hundred shots, being an expert 
from boyhood, as earnest of his future activity. Thence he 
rode by night to Bonchamp and D’Elbée, and the weary army 
of Anjou, bringing aid and arms, and, as a gift not least, the 
contagious cheer that was in him. Victories, due in the main 
to his restless energy, followed in swift succession. Though his 
growth, in all things, went steadily towards reasonableness and 
the golden mean, his chief early characteristic was hare-brained 
intrepidity. He was constantly exposing himself, pursuing too 
far, “combating with giants,” as Burton says, “running first 
upon a breach, and, as another Philippus, riding into the thick- 
est of his enemies.” He was wholly without fear—as wholly, at 
first, without foresight ; and it took many bitter denials and re- 
verses to teach him the pardonableness of deliberation and sec- 
ond thought in others. But, while he lived, wherever he went 
he was aforce. He was of the stuff of Homer’s joyous men. 
His decisive habit of mind mastered elder and better soldiers. 
His troops were his, proudly and fondly, for risks such as no 
other general besought them to run. He was for ever win- 
ning over new admiration by some spurt of daring, some aston - 
ishing fooling with death or failure. Many a dragoon was cut 
down with his sabre; horses were slain under him again and 
again. Were a brave prisoner suffering suspense, Henri must 
needs take down two swords and offer to clinch matters by 
fighting him singly. This laughing audacity of his had no brag 
nor cant in it. It was the. metal of which he was made, that 
which he lived by, the blameless outcome of himself. His com- 
panions respected it, and shook their heads, without speech. 
But they knew that such sowing did not promise the aftermath 
of gray hairs, 


‘‘ Home-keeping days and household reverences.” 


It is interesting to know that Henri had one of those singular 
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natural antipathies no effort of will can correct. At Pontorson, 
while Madame de Lescure was sitting in a room, with her tame 
black-and-gray squirrel in her lap, Henri came in and backed 
against the door, paleandtrembling. He said, with a laugh, that 
the sight of asquirrel gave hima feeling of invincible terror. His 
friend asked him to stroke the little creature; he did so, shaking 
_in every limb, and avowing his weakness with great simplicity 
and humor. He was never much of a talker. Discussions 
vexed him. If called upon in council, he would, overcoming 
his extreme diffidence, speak his mind briefly, and, having done, 
withdraw or fall asleep. No one of the officers was more hu- 
mane at battle’s end; but nevertheless Henri’s element was bat- 
tle. His Paradise was like Valhalla, where he could have the 
combat and the chase, and the “red right hand of Odin,” and he 
looked forward to a life where he should play soldier for ever. 
“ When the king” (Louis XVII.) “is on the throne,” he said to 
his cousin Lescure, whom he loved, “I shall ask a regiment of 
hussars.” It was his whole desire of guérdon, and it was in ac- 
cord with the ungrasping temper of the south. 

Lescure had also the Roman spirit of ‘“ devotement ”; any 
day he was ready to outdo Curtius and Horatius. In the rout 
of Moulin-aux-Chévres he drew the hostile squadrons from the 
pursuit of the frantic Vendéans by calling their attention to 
himself and to La Rochejaquelein by name. At Thouars he 
forced the bridge of Vrines alone amid a shower of balls. He 
returned to his dispirited comrades with exhortations; one em- 
boldened peasant followed him to the second charge. But at 
the instant Henri arrived, with Forét, to join Lescure and fire 
the lagging troops, as the celestial armies were fabled to have 
fought, at need, for the old commonwealths. Here, this same 
day, mounted on the shoulder of a peasant named Texier, one of 
the most valuable men in the ranks, Henri broke the coping ot 
the fortress wall, and through the breach hurled stones at the fly- 
ing Blues. His course henceforward is to be tracked in these 
flashing incidents—deeds, as it were, compacted of sense and wit. 
At the siege of Saumur, at a wavering moment of the assault, he 
flung his hat into the entrenchments. ‘“ Who will fetch that for 
me?” he cried, certain of his response, and, with his usual verve, 
leaping towards it himself. The crowd rushed after him as one. 
In the same engagement he saved the life of M. de Baugé, 
struck from his saddle while loading Henri’s pieces for him; as 
at Antrain, with a call for greater adroitness, he saved that of 
M. de La Roche St. André. The garrison at Saumur was left to 
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his charge, much to his disrelish. He chafed and fretted a time 
for the inaction, and presently his discerning men, despite the 
fifteen sous a day which, as the first Vendéan bribe, were offered 
them to remain, discovered that there was nothing more to fear, 
and slipped away to their firesides. Soon but nine were left, and 
with them Henri departed gloomily, carrying his cannon, and at 
Thouars burying them in the river. At La Fléche he had to 
fight, half-disheartened, all but alone. At Martigné, and again 
at Vihiers, his name was urged constantly to encourage the sol- 
diers when he had not yet arrived on the field. 

He stood in a hollow path, giving orders, during an obstinate 
engagement at Erigné, A ball struck his hand, shattering his 
thumb and glancing to the elbow. He did not stir nor drop 
his pistol. ‘See if my elbow bleeds much,” he said to his com- 
panion officer. ‘‘No, Monsieur Henri.” ‘Then it is only a 
broken thumb,” he said, and, with his eyes straight to the front, 
went on directing his troops. It proved to be an ugly and dan- 
gerous wound. Not long after, before Laval, his right arm 
limp and swollen in a sling, he was attacked on a lonely road by 
a powerful foot-soldier. He seized the fellow by the collar with 
his left hand, and so managed his horse with his legs that his 
struggling assailant was unable to draw upon him. A dozen 
Vendéans came up, eager to kill the man who menaced their 
general. Henri forbade it. ‘Go back to the Republicans,” he 
said ; “say that you, Goliath! were alone with the chief of the 
brigands, who had but one arm to use and no weapons, and that 
you could not harm him!” 

In addition to his blue greatcoat and his wide, soft hat, he 
wore anything which he found available, and adopted for his 
distinctive mark a red handkerchief of Chollet make about his 
neck, and another about his waist to hold his pistols. Among the 
Blues at Fontenay it quickly became a universal order, “ Fire 
at the red handkerchief!” The other leaders, unable to dissuade 
Henri to doff it, adorned themselves with the same insignia and 
saved him from the sharpshooters. Later he wore his famous 
white sash with its little black knot. 


VI. 


In the autumn of 1793 occurred the memorable passage of 
the Loire. It was undertaken against the urgent appeals of La 
Rochejaquelein and a few others, in the hope of obtaining succor 
and new strength from the Bretons, and of opening a northern 
French seaport to their expected allies from England. Four 
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thousand men were detached from the army, under Falmont, and 
sent to St. Florent. This was the first of a series of fatal mis- 
takes, at a time when the Vendéan forces should have held jeal- 
ously together. More than eighty thousand people, their homes 
burning behind them, peril hanging over their heads, the com- 
ing winter bearing heavily on the very old and the very young, 
the Republican hosts advancing to exterminate them; Bon. 
champ, on whose advice the move was undertaken, on whose sa- 
gacity the others relied, dying ; Lescure, wounded at Chollet in 
the midst of his frenzied squadrons, dying; the bewildered, 
groaning multitude dropping, like the pallid passengers of the 
Styx, into the river-boats—-what a spectacle! The great tears 
of anger and sorrow stood thick in Henri’s eyes. 

Cathelineau, the first and, next to Charette, the ablest com- 
mander-in-chief of the Vendéans, having been mortally wounded 
before the gates of Nantes, D’Elbée, by skilful manoeuvring, had 
himself appointed his successor. But after the passage of the 
Loire, D’Elbée, in the confusion, was not to be found. Lescure, 
besought to take matters into his own hands, immediately 
moved that the officer best beloved by all divisions of the army, 
and best known to them, Henri de La Rochejaquelein, should be 
nominated to the vacant generalship. ‘As for me, should I re- 
cover,” added Lescure, “ you know I cannot quarrel with Hen- 
ri. I shall be his aide-de-camp.” A council of war was held at 
Laval. Henri, never known to push himself forward, was bit- 
terly averse to the measure. As advocate against his own 
claims he made his longest speech. He represented that he had 
neither age nor experience, that he was merely a fighter, that he 
had too little practical wisdom, that he was too untenacious of 
his own opinions, and that he should never know how to silence 
those who opposed him. In vain. After the ensuing vote he 
was found hidden ina corner, and cried like a child on Lescure’s 
breast for the unsought honor thrust uponhim. He was to have 
no further guardianship and support from that dearest of his 
friends. At Fougéres, after great suffering, Lescure died. In 
the room where his body lay Henri said to his widow: “Could 
my life but restore him to you, oh! I would bid you take 
it.” 

More griefs befell. Bonchamp, too, died (“The news of 
these two,” said Barére in the Convention, “is worth more than 
any victory!”); his body, like Lescure’s, carried for a brief time 
under the colors, was buried at St. Florent. His orphan son, 





Hermenée, became Henri’s special care, his darling and bed- 


fellow. The child rode for months in the rear-guard of the 
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army, beating his little drum, haranguing the soldiers with pret- 
ty ardor, and remembering each lovingly by name. 

Pursued always by an immense force, obliged to leave at 
every stopping. place the wounded and the sick, the women and 
babes, to mark their trail and to perish by massacre, the wretch- 
ed Vendéans hurried on feverishly, defeating the garrison at 
Chateau-Gontier and winning the day at Laval. Opportuni- 
ties arose to retreat and to re-establish themselves in La Bo- 
cage; but Henri exhorted in vain. At Avranches the army 
became mutinous. Yet with every responsibility there came to 
him a growing prudence and calm. He learned to cover a rout, 
to reap the full fruit of a victory. Many of the elder sub-officers 
who watched him were touched and comforted, as at Chateau- 
Gontier, where he forbore his old impetuous charges, but rode 
close to his column, clearing up the confusion, hindering the 
bravest from advancing alone, and holding the disciplined mus- 
keteers together. But his light heart at last had failed him, 
for too truly the tide of disaster had set in. 

When the insurgents started to return they found the coun- 
try which they had just conquered reoccupied by their ene- 
mies; they had to contest the way back to the Loire inch by 
inch. At Pontorson they routed the Blues. Forét fell there: 
no quarter was given nor taken. A bloody battle followed at 
Dol, where few of the Vendéans, dying, as they were, of home- 
sickness, exhaustion, and hunger, had the physical strength to 
handle their muskets. While there was a single man to stand 
by him Henri-fought like a lion; and then, alone and seemingly 
numb with despair, he turned about and faced a battery with 
folded arms. It was owing to the exhortations of the curé of 
Ste.-Marie-de-Rhé, and in part to the superb energy of the 
women, that the men rallied and wrested yet another victory 
from their foes. At Angers, again, Henri would fain have 
lashed up the flagging spirits of his old comrades; the batteries 
having made a small breach in the town walls, he, Forestier, 
Boispréau, and one other flung themselves into it: not a soul 
rallied to their defence. A miserable huddled mass, the army 
fell back on Baugé, and, unable to seize an advantage, ran hither 
and thither, ever away from the Loire. Desertions set in; fam- 
ine and pestilence came uponthem. At the bridge of La Fléche, 
Henri, with a small picked body of horsemen, overcame the 
garrison with an adroit move, and there was a flicker of great 
hope. But at Foultourte, with the utmost bravery, in his old 
fashion he charged once more, alone. 

In the city of Mans were food, warmth, and rest. The exiles 
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ate, drank, and slept; slept, drank, and ate again. Nothing 
surely would ever rouse them now. Marceaux and Wester- 
mann were hemming them in. Prostrate and drunken, the 
twenty-five thousand Vendéans remaining lay inert as stones. 
But M. Henri’s frantic energy (“he was like a madman,” says 
Mme. de Lescure) yet once more assembled a desperate handful 
of martyrs, under himself, Marigny, Forestier, and the Breton, 
Georges Cadoudal. An obstinate and awful fight it was; a 
scene of din and smoke, and of horrible confusion, by moonlight. 
Nearly two-thirds of the forlorn little remnant of the army laid 
down their lives. In the deserted town twenty thousand old men, 
women, and children were slaughtered amid jeers and fury and 
the patter of grape-shot. Exhausted, and with a heart like lead 
within him, the commander-in-chief spurred to the side of Mme. 
de Lescure, who, seated on horseback, hung at the outskirts of 
the forces. She took his hand solemnly. “I thought you were 
dead, Henri!” she said—and her sequence of speech was 
worthy both of him and of her—“for we are beaten.” ‘I 
wish I were dead,” he answered quietly. He knew that La 
Vendée had had its death-blow before him. 

So ended the hopes of the march into Brittany. No Bour- 
bon prince appeared to lead or comfort his believers; England’s 
idle overtures brought no reinforcements and no cheer. The 
royalists were forty leagues from home, diseased, famished, 
betrayed, burdened with a host of women and children and 
dying comrades; and let it be written that in this plight they 
took twelve cities, won seven battles, destroyed twenty thou- 
sand Republicans, and captured one hundred cannon. It isa 
wonderful record—a failure such as bemeans many a conquest. 

The Loire was to be recrossed at Ancenis. The Republican 
troops were on the farther side and all about; not so much as 
a raft was to be bought or hired for pawns. Two pleasure- 
boats were seized from adjacent ponds and carried to the river. 
Henri, Stofflet, and De Baugé in one, young De Langerie and 
eighteen men in the other, succeeded in pushing off, with the 
intention of capturing and towing back four hay-laden skiffs on 
the opposite shore. The current was rapid and strong; the 
patrols opened fire; a gunboat descended the river and sunk the 
skiffs; the mourntul peasants, separated from their generals, lost 
the chance of following, and disbanded in universal disorder 
and terror. The army, Catholic and Royal, driven back on 
Nort, and relying on Fleuriot as its commander, saw Henri de 
La Rochejaquelein no more. 
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VII. 


The fugitives landed in safety, and wandered all day through 
the fields. The Republic, angered at the strategies that so long 
held its strength at bay from footpaths, hedges, and queer, in- 
accessible bush-places of La Vendée, which had afforded shelter 
to the rebels and pitfalls to its own baffled soldiery, bad literally 
cleaned the place out and burned east and west down to the 
very grass. The houses were in ashes; the inhabitants had 
taken to the woods. Desolation yet more complete was to 
fall upon them, After twenty-four hours Henri and his com- 
panions found an uninhabited barn and threw themselves on the 
straw. The farmer stole in from the thicket to tell them that 
the Blues were coming. But they were too weary for resist- 
ance. ‘“ We may perish, but we must sleep,” one of them an- 
swered. The Blues came promptly. They were also a small 
party, apparently greatly fatigued, and they lay down, with 
their guns, not two yards away, on the same heap of straw, to 
depart, unsuspecting, ere dawn. The Vendéans, deeply thank. 
ful for their release, awoke and roamed on for leagues. They 
would have perished had they not, with the strength of despair, 
attacked a relay of Blues and seized their bread and meat. 
News came of the last magnificent flash of Vendéan courage at 
Savenay, under Fleuriot and Marigny. Out of nearly one hun- 
dred thousand souls who crossed the Loire the year before, 
scarce one hundred remained. 

The little party disbanded. Those who remained with 
Henri reached St. Aubin and passed three days of mingled 
grief and solace with Mile. de La Rochejaquelein, still concealed 
in her solitude. Here Henri, chafing to be separated from his 
army, and resolving to return to Poitevin and rally the men 
within call, heard that while Stofflet was already bravely com- 
bating in the recesses of the Bocage, Charette was advancing 
towards Maulevrier. He and his comrades set out on the 
28th of December, travelling on foot all night, to reach the camp. 
Charette was breakfasting in his tent. He received Henri 
coldly ; nor did he ask him to the table. They had some con- 
versation and separated, Henri going to the house of a neigh- 
bor for refreshment. Not long after the drums began to beat. 
Charette crosse@ over to the spot where Henri was standing. 
“You will follow me?” he asked. Henri made a foolish and 
haughty answer, “I am accustomed to be followed!” and turned 
away. This is an instance of the jealousy and disunion which 
had begun among the chiefs of the insurrection. 
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But the peasants, flocking from the environs to join Charette, 
crowded about with shouts of “ Monsieur Henri!” before he 
had so much as spoken. He was pleased, as they were; his old 
eager spirit revived; he left Charette to his own devices. As- 
sembling the little battalion at Névy, he marched all night and 
carried a Republican post eight leagues distant. Steadily, for 
a week longer, he pursued his guerrilla campaign, attacking re- 
mote points to prevent surmise; dropping down on widely 
scattered garrisons; harassing pickets, capturing provisions, 
convoys, and small detachments, and intercepting rear-guards 
on perilous roads. He was wise in not collecting his forces as 
yet and hazarding a contest. Headquarters were made in the 
forest of Vésins. About them Henri went and came, a familiar 
figure, with long, blonde clustering hair; still in his great hat 
and peasant’s blouse, the little heart decking it as of old; his 
neglected arm, causing him much suffering, still in a sling. His 
forces increasing daily, he became master of the surrounding 
country, and prepared, in fresh ardor and confidence, to attack 
the garrisons of Mortagne and Chfatillon. The men were con- 
tinually under exercise. Tidings came, too, to cheer them, that 
in the north the Chouans were aroused. 

On Ash-Wednesday, the 4th of March, 1794, he attacked 
Trémentine-sur-Noaillé, and gained an advantage. After the 
enemy had been routed he saw two grenadiers stooping behind 
a bush. His soldiers aimed at them. Monsieur Henri, with a 
light gesture, bade them desist, as he wished to question them. 
He walked forward alone, with the Vendéan formula, “ Rendez- 
vous: graéce/” But one of the Blues, recognizing him, with in- 
conceivable celerity aimed and fired. Henri had put out his 
hand, with sudden recognition of danger, to seize his assailant; 
but at the instant he fell dead. 


VIII. 


The Vendéans, transported with fury, rushed forward and 
cut the grenadiers down. There was in the air the noise of an 
approaching hostile column. In utmost pain and distress the 
detachment, to whose command Stofflet now succeeded (seizing 
the late chief's horse with something like untimely exultation), 
buried Henri de La Rochejaquelein in a hast} grave with the 
miscreant who had slain him. Had the Republicans but known 
what this loss meant to the men who loved him they could have 
crushed Upper Vendée in a day. 

Something of the glory and beauty of the cause vanished 
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with him. The war did not end for more thana year. Fresh 
recruits carried it on with wonderful persistence and pluck. 
But towards the close, itself the disciple of a terrible experience, 
it became merely “a war of ruffians, carried on by treachery,” 
by carnage and wrath. 


“So quick bright things come to confusion.” 


Of the other Vendéan leaders—“ the patriots,” as Professor 
Hill says in his admirable history, “ whose patria was not of 
this world ’’—Cathelineau with his many kinsmen, Bonchamp, 
and Lescure gloriously perished ; D’Elbée in his sick-chair, laden 
with insults, was shot in his own garden at Noirmoutiers; 
Mondyon and other gallant youths “ died into life” at Angers, 
bound in couples like dogs; Marigny was cut off in his prime 
by the orders of Stofflet and Charette, to the bitter sorrow, 
after, of the former; Charette himself, having made peace to 
his advantage in March of 1795, at Nantes, and renewing hos- 
tilities for what he thought to be sufficient cause, though offered 
a million livres and free passage to England for his good will, 
kept up to the last the unequal struggle, and, closing a career 
of singular splendor, was taken and put to death, lion-stanch, 
with “ Vive le roi/”’ upon his lips. The wages of the others 
were exile and disinheritance. This is no mean martyrology. 

It is the word of homage to be spoken of the Vendéan rebels 
and their rebellion that they fought long with honor and with 
pity in the face of unnamable brutality and treachery. Ma- 
rigny, indeed, mild and tender towards his own men, was as a 
demon towards his foes; Charette, who had put a stop to the 
cruelties of Souchu at Machecould in the war’s beginning, was 
the first to make reprisals the order of the day. But Bonchamp, 
D’Elbée, La Rochejaquelein, and Vendéan pastors innumerable 
stand for ever ranged on the side of Christ-like clemency and 
charity. Their followers, maddened at last, mocked the very 
splendid sufficing policy of their opponents, and drew down the 
holy and ridiculous anathema set forth in the memoirs of Tur- 
reau. 

To a student of the French Revolution not much need be 
said of the liberal exchange of these grim civilities. The Blues 
outdid themselves. The burials alive at Clisson, the atrocities 
in the wood of Blanche Couronne, Carrier’s thousands drowned 
at Nantes, Westermann’s shot at Angers—these were the things 
which crazed La Vendée, until, in certain moods, it laid its 
Christian forgiveness by as a thing hollow and vile. In May of 
1794 Vimeux, succeeding to the command, went to lay the south 
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country waste. The imagination of no Hugo could fitly por- 
tray the results. The Convention desired report of a country 
without a man, without a house, without a tree; in due season 
they had it, true to the letter. It was Westermann’s boast to the 
Committee of Public Safety: ‘I have crushed the children under 
the horses’ hoofs ; I have massacred the women, who shall bring 
forth no more brigands ; not a prisoner can be laid to my charge-- 
I have exterminated them, The roads are heaped like pyramids 
with bodies.” At Rennes the little, unskilful children were 
made to fire upon their fathers; it was a novel, awkward, and 
prolonged proceeding, entirely to the minds of its originators. 

At Savenay, Westermann lured hundreds of Vendéans under 
cover with a promise of amnesty, and, as they entered, shot them 
down. An adjutant was brought to La Rochejaquelein at 
Vesins in whose pocket was an order to repeat this brilliant 
joke. In January, 1794, at Barbastre, fifteen hundred insurgents 
capitulated and were cheated in the same way. They had been 
promised their lives in Haxo’s name, and they knew Haxo’s 
honor; but Turreau was actually in command, and the tune 
changed. What wonder if, outside Laval, a whole battalion of 
Mayence men, laying down their arms, were shot pitilessly by 
the Vendéans? But after, marching on Angers from Antrain, 
they sent to Rennes one hundred and fifty wounded Republi- 
cans, with the proud message that this was the sort of vengeance 
taken by choice for old injuries. It was due to the kindly curé 
of Ste.-Marie-de-Rhé. For the bitter deeds at Machecould the 
Vendéan army did voluntary penance. In Thouars, and in many 
a town like it inhabited by Republicans and revolutionists who 
trembled for their fate, no violence whatever was wreaked. 

A truly humorous reprisal was made, at the suggestion of the 
Marquis de Donnissan, at Fontenay. There were four thousand 
prisoners, and no forts nor cells to hold them. Should they be 
set free they could not be trusted on parole. To solve the dif- 
ficulty their heads were shaved, so that, if during the following 
weeks they again attempted to fight their liberators, they might 
be caught and punished! The Vendéans had infinite amusement 
out of this circumstance. The loyal Republican general Ma- 
rigny, who bore, to his imminent misfortune, the name ofan ac- 
tive rebel, was once so charmed with the spirited behavior of a 
peasant made captive at the seige of Angers that he sent him 
back under escort to his own lines. La Rochejaquelein, never 
to be outdone ina gallant service, instantly released two dra- 
goons with their arms, thanking him, and offering him in the 
future an exchange of any ten prisoners for his one. ‘“ This was 
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the only Republican general,” Mme. de Lescure adds, “ who 
had been wont to show us any humanity; he was killed that 
very day.” 

To Lescure no less than twenty thousand of the enemy owed 
their lives. At the crossing of the Loire, at a moment of unex- 
ampled perplexity and excitement, five thousand Blues were 
- captive in the hands of the journeying army. There could be 
no question of transporting them; the proper move, said 
some, was to exterminate them. Not an officer could be found 
to give the ignoble order. The poor, frenzied Vendéans were 
about to begin the massacre when Bonchamp, with his last 
breath, commanded that they should be spared. From the 
house where he lay dying the echo flew along the lines: “ Gréce 
aux prisonniers: Bonchamp lordonne!’’ They were set free. 
With the genuine French sense of the fitness of things, Bon- 
champ’s beautiful valedictory is graven on histomb. As to the 
amnesty, the Convention growled over it. “Freemen accept 
their lives from slaves! ’Tis against the spirit of the Revolution. 
... Consign the unfortunate affair to oblivion.” 

Such are the things which often the Vendéans left undone, 
lovelier than the deeds they did, and such the supersensual vic- 
tories of which human nature may well be proud. 


IX, 


The romance surrounding Henri de La Rochejaquelein did 
not end with his life. Says the Count of C——,an emigrant 
(author of the graphic and semi-erratic little pamphlet entitled 
Un Séjour de Dix Mots en France): “It was in a prosperous 
hour, and shortly after the fortunate expedition of which I have 
been speaking, that I had the pleasure of joining the royalist 
army. Nevertheless, on all sides I saw but tears, I heard but 
sighs: Henri had lately perished on the field of honor.” From 
this anonymous gentleman comes fragmentary testimony on 
a subject of some mystery and conjecture There had beena 
rumor that a woman headed the young chief's troops the in- 
stant that he fell. Le Comte de C—— confirms it, though, in all 
probability, from general hearsay. M. Henri’s sweetheart, he 
said, unwilling to survive him, yet burning to avenge him, flung 
herself upon the advancing Blues and so perished. This isa 
tantalizing half-glimpse; but we know nothing further, unless 
to gather a parting impression of tenderness and peace from a 
translated passage in that cloying, impassioned eloquence which 
has never the Saxon shame of speaking all it feels: “ And thou 
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O La Rochejaquelein! thou, the Rinaldo of the new crusade; 
thou, the terror of infidels and the hope of Christians; thou, to 
whom nature had given so much worth and dowered with so 
much charm, look down upon the tears of thy brethren-in- 
arms; listen to the sorrowings of the whole army; see the 
glorious tomb raised to thy memory; let thy spirit hover in the 
cypresses about, to count the trophies which thy victorious 
comrades hang there day by day, the garlands which thy coun- 
trywomen, fair and sad, wreathe there for ever; hear the hymns 
sung for thy sake; watch the young and buoyant legion sworn 
to the perpetuation of thy name and the certainty of thy ven- 
geance; read the inscriptions which passers-by grave on the 
trees in memory of thee; rejoice to know that thy sweet friend 
sleeps at thy side, wept, cherished, reverenced, less because she 
was lovely, good, and bright than because she was once thy heart’s 
happiness and of thy triumphs pulse and centre—ah! behold 
and consider all these things at once, and let the palm which 
thou hast won in heaven be set about, and made fairer, if that 
might be, with all the bays won well of old from earth!” 

The body of Henri de La Rochejaquelein was brought to 
the parish cemetery of St. Aubin, 

“ Seated in hearing of a hundred streams,” 


and within calling distance of the house where he was born. At 
his left hand is buried his brother Louis, who, with another 
Charette, died at his post in June of 1815, just before Waterioo, 
at the head of the new Vendéan army raised to oppose Napo- 
leon. ‘“ Accident,” says Genonde very beautifully, “ takes upon 
herself the writing of their epitaphs, and sows in abundance 
over their dust what is known as the Achilles-flower.” ‘ That is 
more touching to me,” adds the noble gentlewoman, Mme. de 
Banchamp, “than the legendary laurel which sprung from 
Virgil’s grave.” 


X. 


It is a brief and moving story, and it is over, What com- 
ment is to be made, at any time, of promise cut short, of the 
burning of Apollo’s laurel bough? La Rochejaquelein of Bau- 
bigné, with his heroism, genius, health, breeding, and beauty— 
who, in the days of his living, would have measured for him the 
glory which seemed so imminent and wide? And the thing 
won first by that fine heart and brain was a wild grave in the 
grassy trenches, breast to breast with the slayer of his body ; no 
right, no reward, no appeal beyond that piteous ending. He 
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was a boy, rash and romantic, a boy so pyrotechnically French 
that we smile over him. His chivalry went to the upholding of 
kings; all he did has a sole value of loyalty, and we may dis- 
pute the application of it. But his spirit, disentangled from old 
circumstances of action, is such as helps humanity towards free- 
dom and sets oppression aside like a dream; infinitely sugges- 
tive and generative; now, as then, a holy and durable sign of 
hope. 

It is difficult to account for the halo which gathers about 
such heads, and stays, and makes of a sometime aimless young 
man an ideal of extreme force and charm to the youth of his 
‘own land. Surely—and it is, as Steele says, ‘one of the finest 
compliments ever paid to human nature”—the type is not extinct 
gad not too rare. In our American civil war, fought, like this of 
La Vendée, wholly on a moral principle, a thoughtful observer 
finds it repeated again and again. In the fragments of each 
heroic record are cheer and benediction, which “light the 
world with’ their admonishing smile,” and perish not ever. It 
is as much to know, after all, that Henri de La Rochejaquelein 
once lived, as to be aware that such as he shall be born to-mor- 
row; the ultimate result is the self-same. A star pales and is 
cancelled from all reckoning ; but the race of astronomers below 
keep the long vigil, for there is a night set when it shall arise 
and shine again. 

Among his peers there were those who would have been men 
of weight and of mark in any career whatever. It seems as if 
they should have been spared to the world’s needs. But per- 
haps Henri, sensitive and whimsical, had no such adaptabilities 
to bear him out. Weare all but sure that living and dying in 
the hurly-burly, as he did, he best fulfilled himself. He shows 
so in a light endlessly kind to him, endlessly soft and clear to 
the looker-on. He had a danger-loving temperament, like Phaé- 
thon’s; yet his story runs as if he, at least, had held the reins of 
the ungovernable planet-horses, and driven home, glowing and 
safe, to his father’s bosom. 

Virtually what did he amount to? What loud testimony of 
him is left? To the man of facts, who asks the questions, the 
best answers are, Nothing and None. Says George Eliot laconi- 
cally in the Spanish Gypsy: 

“ The greatest gift the hero leaves his race 
Is to have been a hero!” 





Such a one makes a jest of values; he has the freedom of 
every city ; he need pay no taxes; he can do without a charac- 
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ter. Posterity will not exact faith and good works of him. 
This Henri was himself with his whole soul. His worth to us 
now, our thankfulness to him now, is that he blazed with genuine 
fire and played no tricks with his individuality. He stands 
among the serious, war-worn leaders of the insurrection like a 
fairy prince, with a bright, absurd glamour. He was all that 
children look for in a tale, and he had no moral. He was the 
embodiment of “/’znexplicable Vendée.” Careless for the making 
of a name, for the gain of experience, for the duty of prolonging 
his usefulness to men, he chose hurriedly the first work which 
he believed honorable and to which he could give his heart, and 
so stumbled on death. He reminds one of a magnificent quibble, 
to which all the philosophy of the cold schools gives no availing 
answer. Because of his shortcomings, rather than in spite of 
them, his arm seems laden with everlasting sheaves. May there 
not be, in the economy of nature, a waste which is thrift, a 
daring which is prudence, a folly which is wisdom ineffable? 

At twenty-one, new to love and to fame, he had the dark, 
abrupt curtain rung down upon him. Yet, for reasons beyond 
his youth, it seems as if he failed to live so far as life. About 
his best there is scarcely enough of flesh-and-blood solidity. He 
had undergone no sharp discipline, no survival, such as make a 
man. A too sharp conscience guided him, and a sort of fine 
unreason. He was anxious to do the best with his strength, and 
to apprentice it to the first work, taking the risk that that should 
also be the finest. He had idled awhile; he had been already 
shaken in the old mental strongholds by the breath of the great 
Revolution ; he had begun to be over-argumentative with him- 
self ; but he kept a naked honesty of habit which found its doing 
easy when once its seeing was made clear. The war broke out, 
under his feet, about his head. It was the nearest outlet -for 
those sacred forces of his, which, being pent, had vexed him and 
made him grave. The cause had, besides, a thousand sanctions 
in his eyes. His enlisting was a matter instant but humble. If 
he flashed into the most unexampled comet-like activity before 
he had been long a leader, it was merely that he warmed with 
the game, that he felt sure at last of himself, and so blazoned 
abroad his content and comprehension of life. 

Despite his white heat of energy, he was at all times modest 
and sensible, with his frolicsome laugh and his unapprehensive 
outlook into the ugliest possibilities of the venture to which he 
was given. He was not precisely of the stuff of Cathelineau or 
Lescure. He was far from being a saint or a regulation hero. 
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None the less is he a type of young French manhood ere it had 
grown wholly modern and complex; the last of a single-minded 
race, soldiers by accident, helpers and servers of men by choice. 
In short, he was a Vendéan, behind his century in shrewdness, 
ahead of it in joy; or a straggler from the rear of the ancestral 
Crusaders, having all the thirst for justice, the simple gayety, 
the remote, detached, spectatorial attitude, the boyish Je azr, 
of the sworded squires of the middle ages. ‘God hath Dis- 
deigned the Worlde of this moste noble Spirit.” Let him ride 
ever now in memory, a beardless knight, his white scarf around 
him, the nodding cockade of his foes behind; women watching 
his face for comfort and assurance, the gallant little orphan Her- 
menée prattling between his knees; beautiful indeed, even in 
the smoke of war, with his oval face, his wholesome and winning 
aspect, his terse speech and candid ways—‘ Monsieur Henri, 
guerrier et bon enfant,” as his compatriots knew him, and as 
Froissart, of all chroniclers, would have loved him, 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 





ALONE WITH GOD. 


ONCE, ere the night fell, Thou didst say to me, 
“ Henceforth the path is strait: I go before, 

And follow thou in darkness till we be 
Abreast in Paradise, the journey o’er.” 


Then I was glad, and confident, and proud, 
And said, “ At last the summons I have sighed 
To hear! This night is brighter for its cloud ; 
Safe is the steep path up the mountain side.” 


But Thou art Truth. The dark is very dark! 
Close-set with thorns the path where, side by side, 
Two may not walk unbruised, nor any hark 
To voice less near than Thine, Thou only Guide! 


Me, I am weakness; where I touch, I cling. 
And Thou art kind to make thy rocks too hard, 
Thy thorns too sharp, for stay in anything 
Except Thyself, sole Leader, sole Reward. 
VOL. XLVIT.—24__ 
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WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 


Mr. WILFRID BLUNT, the politician, is at present so much in 
men’s minds that some of us might be tempted to forget Mr. 
Wilfrid Blunt, the poet, if it were not that word comes to us 
how Mr. Balfour’s prisoner, in despite of the cruelty which de- 
nied him writing materials, has not only composed a series of 
sonnets in prison, but has even found the wherewithal to com- 
mit them to the safe keeping of written words. Yet the one 
personality need in no sense banish the other, for in no man of 
our time, except, perhaps, the late Lord Beaconsfield, are the 
literary and political natures so inextricably bound up in each 
other. “Proteus” Mr. Blunt chose to call himself in his early 
controversy with the Rev. Charles Meynell, the distinguished 
divine and philosopher, who had been one of his professors at 
Oscott, and he kept his nom de plume in the love-sonnets on 
which his poetic fame chiefly rests, but protean he is not in the 
sense of being many-sided. Nota complex nature by any means, 
whether read in the light of his books, his actions, or his per- 
sonality. Always a man of action first, direct, daring, uncon- 
ventional, the natural man, strong in sympathy with all nature, 
human and animal, as untrammelled as his own, the keynote of 
his character he gives finely in one of those sonnets which, not 
being love-sonnets at all, are among the finest in his volume: 


“T would not, if I could, be called a poet ; 

I have no natural love of the chaste muse. 

If aught be worth the doing I could do it ; 
And others, if they will, may tell the news. 

I care not for their laurels, but would choose 
On the world’s field to fight, or fall, or run; 

My soul’s ambition will not take excuse _ 
To play the dial rather than the sun. 

The faith I held I hold, as when a boy 
I left my books for cricket, bat, and gun ; 

The tales of poets are but scholar’s themes. 
In my hot youth I held it that a man, 

With heart to dare and stomach to enjoy, 
Had better work to his hand in any plan 

Or any folly, so the thing were done, 

Than in the noblest dreaming of mere dreams.” 


For many years of his life this impetuous need of action 


found vent in travelling through wild and unexplored places. 
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Those valuable years were the school-time of his heart and in- 
tellect for a day to come when, during the infamous bombard- 
ment of Alexandria and the events that followed, this English 
country-gentleman stood almost alone as a conscience amid his 
conscienceless fellow-countrymen ; at least he stood alone to voice 
that conscience, so proving that he too was touched with the 
heroic quality which now and then, as in the case of Gordon, 
comes to defend the English nation from the imputation of being 
a race of shopkeepers. 

Mr. Wilfrid Blunt was born in 1840.* At least one most 
important factor in his life was decided for him before the pain 
and difficulty of decision for himself could come: when he was 
ten years old his mother followed her friend, Cardinal Manning, 
into the Catholic Church, and so her boy received its tenets and 
was reared up within its safety. His father, who was dead 
before this, had been an officer in the Grenadier Guards, and 
had served with distinction under Sir John Moore in his Spanish 
campaign. After his education at Stonyhurst and Oscott Mr. 
Blunt entered the diplomatic service at the age of eighteen ; 
a curious choice of profession, surely, for one whose after-life 
was to have a passion for truth as perhaps its strongest and 
most determining characteristic. Stationed first at Athens, his 
next post was at Frankfort, where he served with such dissimilar 
personages as Sir Edward Malet and Mr. Labouchere. Madrid 
was his next station, and here he signalized himself by attaining 
a good deal of proficiency as an amateur bull-fighter. At Lis- 
bon began his friendship with Lord Lytton, which has not 
grown colder, though the divergence of their paths in politics 
becomes as wide asunder as the poles. This friend it was who 
encouraged him by his wise and generous judgment to his first 
appearance in public as a poet. At Frankfort, in 1866, during 
the campaign of Sadowa, he lay very ill with inflammation of 
the lungs, which narrowly missed carrying him off, and from 
the results of which he was more or less an invalid for some 
years; he only escaped the consumption which had killed his 
brother and sister by the wild, free life of travel which began 
after this—his first expedition being as secretary of legation to 
South America, crossing the Pampas in that pre-railroad era, 
and getting a taste of the difficulties and dangers which were to 
prove so fascinating to him afterwards. On his return to Eng- 
land in 1869-his marriage took place, the lady being Lady Anne 


* I am indebted to Mr. John Oldcastle’s article in Merry England for many of the facts of 
Mr. Blunt’s life, . 
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Isabella Noel, Lord Byron’s granddaughter, and with that in- 
herited love of freedom and passion for adventure which makes 
her so fitting a wife for her husband. 

Shortly after his marriage Mr. Blunt retired from the diplo- 
matic service, without much regret one cannot but think; life 
must have moved too smoothly in those oiled grooves for that 
eager spirit, and even in its higher walks the game of diplomacy, 
exciting as it may be, would perhaps require a more wily and 
wary player than he was likely ever to become. Soon after- 
wards his time of travel began, the first considerable journey 
being when he and Lady Anne rode on horseback through 
Spain, then in even a more disturbed condition than usual ; once 
they were arrested as Carlists and came near being shot. Next 
they visited Turkey and explored the mountainous districts of 
northwestern Asia Minor; a memorable journey. Since then 
began the deep interest of husband and wife in the Orient races. 
This journey was followed by one to Algeria, where they cross- 
ed on camels the great Halfa plateaux, south of the Atlas, and 
so on through unexplored desert country. Undeterred by dan- 
ger or deprivation, they next, in the winter of 1876, after a 
sojourn in Egypt, visited Mount Sinai, and followed without 
guides a route beset by dangers. Twice they came near perish- 
ing: once by thirst and once by an onslaught of robber Be- 
douins ; arriving, however, safely at Jerusalem. Two years later 
they descended the Euphrates, and crossed Mesopotamia and 
the great Syrian desert, visiting the horse-breeding tribes of 
the Anazeh and Shammah, from whom Mr. Blunt purchased the 
twenty Arab mares which made the nucleus of the celebrated 
Arab stud which now exists at his beautiful ancestral home, 
Crabbet Park, in Sussex. The story of this journey Lady Anne 
Blunt has told, with a graceful and accomplished pen, in her 
Bedouins of the Euphrates. She is always the chronicler of these 
journeyings, being an accomplished literary woman as well as 
the foremost of lady travellers. Only now and then will her 
husband produce a word-picture, stamped with all his own fiery 
intensity, like this on the oasis of Sidkhaled : 


“ How the earth burns! Each pebble under foot 
Is as a living thing with power to wound. 

The white sand quivers, and the footfall mute 

Of the slow camels strikes but gives no sound, 

As though they walked on flame, not solid ground. 
*Tis noon, and the beasts’ shadows even have fled 

Back to their feet, and there is fire around, 
And fire beneath, and the sun overhead. 
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Pitiful heaven! what is this we view ? 


Tall trees, a river, pools where swallows fly, 
Thickets of oleanders where doves coo, 
Shades deep as midnight, greenness for tired eye: 
Hark how the light winds in the palm-tops sigh. 
Oh! this is rest. Oh! this is Paradise.” 

The Bedouins of the Euphrates is a book of extraordinary, even 
fascinating, interest, written about a fascinating race. We learn 
many things from it: how they do not believe in the immor- 
tality of the soul because they never think of death, their lives 
being so full; how they believe in God, and do not pray to him; 
how they are extraordinarily courageous, yet will not despise 
the coward—“ God has not made me courageous,” one will say ; 
how they need no laws, being a virtuous race; and how, in old 
age, they have a look of fierceness from a long habit of con- 
tracting the eyes and the brows because of the white glare of 
the sun on the desert. Wilfrid Blunt grew to love this people, 
having, indeed, by nature a brotherhood with them in many 
things. In the first journey he did not come to know the Arabs; 
only their country. “I knew them,” he says, “ as tourists know 
them, and because I knew nothing of what they were saying I 
distrusted them; I thought they lied.” This insular feeling, 
so frankly confessed, could not last long in one little enough 
insular. In his second journey he learned some of the language, 
and began to get an insight into the people. “A Bedouin 
youth,” he says, ‘of the tribe of Teaha, made me the confidant 
of a love-affair. He dictated to me a love-letter, in which he 
declared that he would die if the father of the girl refused to 
give her for the three camels he had offered. Then I began to 
feel that these wild people were men with passions like our- 
selves.” Afterwards he entrusted to his servants the task of 
taking his camels to Cairo for sale. Six months later he re- 
ceived the full price; so he began to learn that some Arabs 
were quite honorable and honest. His trust and sympathy 
earned return; he was no longer deceived when the Arabs be- 
gan to realize that he gave’ truth and expected truth. On the 
title-page of his wife’s Bedoutns of the Euphrates he records his 
impressions in this sonnet : 

“Children of Shem, first-born of Noah’s race, 
And still for ever children ; at the door 
Of Eden found, unconscious of disgrace, 
And loitering on while all are gone before. 
Too proud to dig, too careless to be poor ; 
Taking the gifts of God in thanklessness, 
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Not rendering aught or supplicating more, 
Nor arguing with him when he hides his face. 
Yours is the rain and sunshine, and the way 
Of an old wisdom by the world forgot, 
The courage of a day which knew not death. 
Well may we, sons of Japhet, in dismay 
Pause in our vain, mad fight for life and breath. 
Beholding you, I bow and reason not.” 


Before the era of “the pilgrimage to Nejd,” the most adven- 
turous of their journeys, Mr. Blunt had published a small 
volume of poems, Sonnets and Songs, of which we do not 
find much record, and which is now scarcely to be had. The 
Nejd journey. took place in 1878-9, and had a singularly roman- 
tic motive. Mohammed, son to the chief of Palmyra—Solo. 
mon’s “ Tadmor in the Wilderness ”—had been their guide in the 
Euphrates expedition. On their return he chose as recompense 
only to be made Mr. Blunt’s brother, according to Bedouin 
custom, refusing any other reward of money or precious gifts. 
This young Bedouin was the descendant of one of three 
brothers who fled during war-time, a hundred years before, from 
Nejd. The story is still told in a popular Arab ballad, for the 
three brothers were great men in their day. Mohammed’s fore 
father settled in Palmyra, and became ultimately its chief. He 
then, like another Cophetua, married a woman of the towns. 
people, not of noble or Bedouin blood like himself. So his 
children and children’s children lost caste. Bedouin fathers 
would not give them their daughters in marriage; they had 
ceased to be nobles. All this was a great though hidden trouble 
to the young Mohammed, and Mr. Blunt discovering it, offered 
as his brother to accompany him to Nejd and find a wife for 
him among his own relations, if any remained after the century, 
and so redeem the race. After a long journey through places 
the very name of them strange in European ears, they reached 
Nejd, with its shepherd kings as in Bible days; but a rebellion 
breaking out in Palmyra, the young chief hastened home only 
to be thrown into prison by the Turkish authorities. Mr. 
Blunt, however, procured his Arab brother’s release. 

It was a long and arduous journey. Starting from Damas- 
cus, in almost Eastern guise, the travellers went southward 
six hundred miles over the great sand-deserts to the central 
plateaux of Arabia, and were received as guests at Hail by the 
Wahhabite emir, Mohammed Ibn Raschid. Afterwards they 
travelled for upwards of a month with the Persian pilgrimage 
from Mecca, reaching so Bagdad, and passing through Suristan 
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to the Persian Gulf and India. On this journey they were near 
being accompanied by Sir Edward Malet, who met them at 
Damascus. Mr. Blunt says, speaking of this meeting with an 
old friend, whose friendship was not to prove as faithful as Lord 
Lytton’s: “I have often thought with what a different eye he 
would have viewed the subsequent struggle for liberty at Cairo 
had circumstances allowed him to see Arabian liberty with us. 
The sight of a free native population in the heart of the desert 
’ might have inspired him with the thought, which has ever since 
been mine, of aiding the Mussulman nations to learn self-govern- 
ment and shake off the yoke of strangers, and to regenerate 
their social life. Sir Edward would have been listened to, as I 
have not been, and England, instead of crushing, might have 
nursed this infant freedom.” But this was not to be. The one 
man took the safe road to the highest honors of his profession, 
and to marriage with the daughter of one of England’s wealthi- 
est dukes; the other set out on yet another stage of the arduous 
education which was to fit him to be the one voice in the wilder- 
ness crying out a protest and a prophecy. 

The next notable event in this eventful life is the publication 
of The Love-Sonnets of Proteus, in 1880. The book was a great 
and immediate success, and at once made the literary reputation 
of the writer. Its popularity received a great impetus by Lord 
Lytton’s article, “A New Love-Poet,” on his friend’s work, 
which was published in the Mineteenth Century; but the critics 
and the public were as generous and as quick in their recogni- 
tion of the most original and sincere poetry which had appeared 
for long. It will be seen from the specimens I have quoted that 
Mr. Blunt’s sonnets are little enough correct in form: it is char- 
acteristic of the man that he should choose a form insisting on 
restraint, and then violate its laws at his will; the feeling is 
nearly always too vehement for restraint and overflows its nar- 
row, fourteen-line limit, but the music and the fervor carry 
one beyond criticism. Here is a fine specimen in which the 
Shaksperean affinity is most noticeable : 


“If I could live without the thought of death, 
Forgetful of Time’s waste, the soul’s decay, 
I would not ask for other joy than breath, 
With light and sound of birds and the sun’s ray. 
I could sit on untroubled day by day, 
Watching the grass grow and the wild flowers range 
From blue to yellow and from red to grey, 
In natural sequence as the seasons change. 
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I could afford to wait but forthe hurt 
Of this dull tick of Time which chides my ear ; 
But now I dare not sit with loins ungirt 
’ And staff unlifted, for Death stands too near. 
I must be up and doing—ay, each minute : 
The grave gives time for rest when we are in it.” 


The book is one that gives the world assurance of a man. It is 
the most masculine poetry possible, and one thinks the great 
and abiding value of it must be its entire unreserve. All other 
poets have reserve of one kind or another, if it be but artistic, 
but here is a whole inner nature laid bare, striking down the 
barriers which divide man from man. The book was anony- 
mous for three editions, but to the fourth the author added this 
outspoken preface: 


“No life is perfect that has not been lived—youth in feeling, manhood 
in battle, old age in meditation Again, no life is perfect that is not sin- 
cere. For these reasons I have decided to add my name to the title- 
page.” 

Happily for oppressed nations everywhere, Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt’s life is still, and will be, please God, for many years to 
come, a battle-field. After the Nejd journey began the famous 
series of articles in the Mineteenth Century and the Fortnightly, 
with their passionate outcry against the Turk and their strenu- 
ous faith in the future of the Arabs. Then came the national 
crime and disgrace of the Egyptian war, when Mr. Gladstone’s 
government made the fatal mistake, repeated again and again 
in Ireland, of taking for a mere emeute of a few military adven- 
turers a great national movement. It is all fresh in men’s minds 
how the English fleet and army stood with the khedive on one 
side and the whole united people on the other—all a wonderful 
triumph of commercial dishonesty and intriguing over a blind 
government, and alas! a nation fighting for its rights. The 
bondholders triumphed, and Arabi’s life was only saved by the 
lavish expenditure from Mr. Blunt’s private purse of five thou- 
sand pounds or more. Was it then, or later when the Mahdi's 
dark star rose over the horizon, that Mr. Blunt offered to take 
his life in his hands and alone go to make peace with the Arabs? 
I forget, for events are so many. But England had no use just 
then for a Don Quixote, though later, when things had come 
to a desperate pass, she let Gordon go to his martyrdom. In- 
cessant through it all Wilfrid Blunt’s protest and prophecy beat 
painfully at the ears of them in high places. He with the sav- 
ing of Arabi, and Gordon dying with his Master’s name upon 
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his lips, are the two golden spots in all that blackness. Now 
Englishmen are glad to forget the shame and disaster of it, as 
those cannot forget, even here, to whom a grave at Tel-el-Kebir 
or Assouan is the dearest part of the world, or that larger num- 
ber whose national independence was destroyed, and with the 
blood of whose kindred the desert was made to blossom like the 
rose. There were some in those days not ashamed to raise 
against Wilfrid Blunt the parrot-cry of want of patriotism be- 
cause he could not acquiesce blindly in the acts of those who 
were bringing disgrace on the name of England. One sonnet, 
the last of the Proteus sonnets, might almost answer for him. 
There is no insincerity in this emotion: 


“Seven weeks of sea and twice seven days of storm 
Upon the huge Atlantic, and once more 
We ride into still water, and the calm 
Of a sweet evening screened by either shore 
Of Spain and Barbary. Our toils are o’er, 
Our labors are accomplished. Once again 
We look on Europe, mistress, as of yore, 
Of the fair earth and of the hearts of men. 
Ay, this is the famed rock which Hercules 
And Goth and Moor bequeathed us, At this door 
England stands sentry. God! to hear the shrill, 
Sweet treble of her fifes upon the breeze, 
And at the summons of the rock-gun’s roar 
To see her red-coats marching from the hill!” 


When it was all over he wrote his righteous anger and his 
vision of the future in a vehement poem, ‘‘The Wind and the 
Whirlwind,” unpleasant reading for such of the ministers of 
that day as may happen to come upon this terribly serious 
poetry. 

In 1824 Mr. Wilfrid and Lady Anne Blunt visited Arabi 
and his fellow-exiles at Ceylon, where the distinguished exile 
has such peace as can come to a leader of men when his cause is 
in ruins and his people scattered, and he himself chained to a life 
of inglorious ease. But he has his Mohammedan fatalism to 
still his hot impulses. Mr. Blunt is his faithful friend; we have 
in our minds the simple and touching letter, full of Oriental 
dignity and greatness of soul, which came from Arabi when his 
friend was sentenced last autumn. 

In 1884 appeared also in the Fortnightly his articles, “ Ideas 
about India,” wherein he made his attempt towards righting the 
crying wrongs of the British ascendency and its officialdom in 
India. The peasant of the Deccan pays forty per cent. of his 
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produce in taxes, and he estimates that at least forty per cent. of 
the population go through life insufficiently fed. All this while 
every English official is living in a style of almost unparalleled 
luxury. Lord Ripon was here in Dublin with us a little while 
ago, winning all our hearts by his gentleness and urbanity. Let 
us see what Mr. Blunt has to say of the viceroyalty of the 
“Statesman of Faith,” as some one has called him. He writes: 


“No viceroy, Lord Canning possibly excepted, ever enjoyed such 
popularity as Lord Ripon. ... Whenever I went to India I heard the 
same story—from the poor peasants of the south, who for the first time, 
perhaps, had learned the individual name of the ruler; from the high- 
cast Brahmins of Madras and Bombay; from the Calcutta students; from 
the Mohammedan divines of Lucknow; from the noblemen of Delhi and 
Hyderabad; everywhere his praise was in all men’s mouths, and the peo- 
ple were moved to surprise and gratitude, ‘He is an honest man,’ one 
said, ‘and he fears God.’” 


When Mr. Gladstone went Home Rule, Mr. Blunt, who had 
been consistently Tory despite the utter unconservatism of his 
beliefs, said good-by to old traditions and old friends and followed 
him. From the time of his return from his last expedition his 
work on the Home Rule platforms of Great Britain went on 
steadily, unless for a passing visit or two to Ireland. The story 
of his intervention last autumn between the octopus Clanricarde 
and his victims—the arrest, the trial, the imprisonment—need 
not be repeated here ; nor how his wife was as leally his comrade 
in facing infuriated policemen as in enduring the dangers and 
hardships of the burning desert, or the jungle haunted by wild 
beasts. The generous blood of her grandfather has spoken rich- 
ly in her. 

Mr. Blunt is still, unhappily, outside Parliament, which must 
in the future be the arena where he will fight the battles of 
wronged peoples. But he will not long be denied his battle- 
ground. There is nosign of the evening of meditation in that 
superb figure—that bronzed countenance, those luminous eyes, 
Mr. Blunt is shaken by the rigors of his imprisonment, but a 
little retirement and rest will strengthen him. And the victory 
is allto him, and the cause for which he has, in some degree, 
spent himself. KATHARINE TYNAN. 
Clondalkin, County Dublin, Ireland. 
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JOHN VAN ALSTYNE’S FACTORY. 
XXII. 
THE NEW-COMER. 


Mr. VAN ALSTYNE had been standing just inside his front 
gate when Paul Murray drove up that evening. The long twi- 
light was nearly over, but though it lacked a couple of hours 
to moonrise the sky was clear and silvery. 

“You are late,” said the old man; “ was the train delayed?” 

“No; it was a little in advance of time. But the evening 
was so fine that I came around by the falls.” 

‘“ There is no one about to take the mare,” went on Mr. Van 
Alstyne; “Sam drove Mrs. Van Alstyne out for an airing just 
after tea. I thought they would have been back by this time. 
Take Nell into the barn, and let her stand there in the traces and 
wait for him. And then come into the house for your supper ; 
I’ve some news to tell you.” 

Mr. Van Alstyne seemed not quite like his usual self; there 
was a sort of suppressed excitement in his face which communi- 
cated itself in some manner to Paul, as they walked to the house 
together, and made him wonder what out-of-the-way thing could 
have happened in his absence. But Mr. Van Alstyne did not 
seem ready to broach the subject at once, and questions were 
not in his companion’s line. 

“ Life gets to be an oddly interesting affair when one comes 
to my age,” the old man said at last. “I begin to feel as though 
I were a mere spectator at a play; not much more directly con- 
cerned in the developments of every day than I should be in any 
other slowly unfolding panorama. Still, I do get a sudden 
shake up now and then. I had one this afternoon.” 

“ A pleasant one, I hope.” 

“TI hardly know yet. Perhaps I might say yes, on the whole. 
Blood is thicker than water, even when it has been considerably 
diluted.” 

Mr. Van Alstyne stopped to laugh quietly. 

“ Diluted is a good word,” he added, “and I will use it to 
you, since it expresses my sentiments exactly. But I don’t 
know what Mrs. Van Alstyne would say if she heard it, or the 
owner of this bit of pasteboard, either.” 

The two men had entered the house, and in passing through 
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the wide hall to the dining-room at the back Mr. Van Alstyne 
took up a visiting-card from a basket standing on the table. He 
handed it to Paul, who read out the legend inscribed upon it: 


Mr. F. Van Alstyne-Hadleigh. 


“A relative?” he asked, putting it down again upon the 
others in the basket. 

“Yes; a cousin—the youngest son of an uncle whom I have 
not seen since I was a boy, nor heard from in fifty years and 
more. | did not know whether he were dead or alive—he might 
have been either, for he had not much the start of me in age— 
nor whether he had had a family, until the advent of Mr. F. Van 
Alstyne-Hadleigh by the two o’clock northern train to-day.” 
The old man chuckled again, as if the name he uttered amused 
him. He rang the bell and ordered Paul Murray’s supper, and 
while awaiting it kept on walking up and down the room. 

‘‘ Well,” said Paul, sitting down at table and beginning to 
crunch a water-cracker with the appetite of a hungry man, 
“that ought to be pleasant. The son of one’s mother’s brother 
should be a cheerful sight on any day of the week.” 

Mr. Van Alstyne laughed again. “Oh! the shoe is on the 
other foot,” he said. ‘ My mother had no brothers. Mr. Fred- 
erick Van Alstyne-Hadleigh is my uncle Diedrich Van Alstyne’s 
son. Looks alittle like him, too, but he has been diluted, as I say 
—sublimated and refined, as he thinks, doubtless—and in the pro- 
cess changed into a Hadleigh. That’s promotion, if you know 
it, Murray. There’s a peerage in the Hadleigh family—an Eng- 
lish peerage; think of that! And this fellow’s brother stands 
within one of it, with only an unmarried and sickly cousin in 
the way. So he says,” ended Mr. Van Alstyne, with a shrug. 

“1 don’t understand.” 

‘Naturally. Consider, Murray,” he went on, sitting down 
opposite Paul, whose beefsteak had just been served; “I know 
I shouldn’t make light of such very serious matters, but | have 
been bottling up my laugh for two or three hours—less, I will 
say for him, for my cousin’s sake than for Mrs. Van Alstyne’s. 
She has a lion precisely to her taste for once in her life. From 
the time they have been absent I fancy she must have gone over 
to the squire’s or elsewhere to put him on exhibition without de- 
lay. Perhaps I shall have time to condense his account of him- 
self before they arrive. You see, he didn’t spring the important 
item I have just communicated on me all at once; perhaps it 
mightn’t have leaked out yet but for my curiosity to get at the 
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reason of the transformation which puts the cart before the 
horse so completely in his name. He isno man’s fool, Mr. F. 
Van Alstyne-Hadleigh—unless, perhaps, his own,” the old man 
added in an undertone. “He has been everywhere and seen 
everything, by his own account. He says he was one of a party 
of four London barristers who, as a result of a late supper and a 
sudden freak, set off from Southampton a couple of years back in 
an eighteen-ton yawl, and crossed the Atlantic with no better sail- 
or on board than himself and a cabin-boy. He says he has been 
used to handling small craft all his life, on the Thames and in the 
Channel.” ; 

‘“A yawl?” said Paul Murray, with suddenly uplifted eye- 
brows. 

“ That is what I said. Of course I had a vision on the in- 
stant of the boat hitched up on the davits of Bill Peak’s sloop, 
Sally Ann, and was ready to take all the rest of his yarn with a 
large pinch of salt. But it appears that is the name the Eng- 
lish give to a peculiarly rigged yacht. They went up one of 
the rivers, the Plata, I think, as far as it was navigable, and then 
broke up the party, he and one of his friends remaining in Para- 
guay, and the others returning to the coast and from there by 
steamer to London.” 

“That is a curious story,” commented Paul Murray, smiling. 
“What did two London barristers find to do in Paraguay? Has 
he been there ever since?” 

Mr. Van Alstyne shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ He says his 
friend was writing an account of their travels, while he was 
chiefly occupied in studying the fauna and flora of the country. 
They doubtless present peculiar points of interest. At all events 
he remained there until some family news that reached him this 
summer decided him to return.’ 

“Via Milton Centre? Still, that is not much of a detour after 
all for a man who crosses the Atlantic in a yawl, and buries him- 
self in Paraguay to study botany and natural history. He must 
be interesting.” 

“Yes; he is. I see you can’t get the idea of a row-boat out 
of your mind yet. Neither can I. He says he had a curiosity 
to find out what there might be left of the ‘American branch,’ 
as he calls it, of his family, and what sort of a place his father 
Originally came from. Well, that is the gist of his adventures 
as he communicated them this afternoon. His credentials were 
all right. He brought mea letter, among others, from Whipple & 
Sons, from whom he appears to have found out how to get here.” 
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“And about the name?” said Paul. “How did he account 
for that?” 


“Oh! yes; I was forgetting. Of course I took it for granted, 
at first, that he must be my uncle Diedrich’s grandson. He 
tells me that his father went from here to Holland, which, by 
the way, | knew already. There he found some of our rela- 
tives, got into the South Australian trade, and made a fortune. 
Afterwards he represented the Dutch house in London, where 
he increased his means still further—to a fabulous extent, I sup- 
pose,” said the old man with a smile more cynical than was 
usual; “sufficiently, at all events, to let him marry late in life 
into a family for the sake of whose prestige and connections he 
was willing to sink his own. I told Mr. Van Alstyne-Hadleigh 
that it had been a habit on our side of the house to give to 
women instead of taking from them, especially in the way of 
names.” :, 

‘¢ What did he say to that?” , 

‘‘Only that it was a mere matter of convention, any way; 
that there was no more special reason on the face of things for a 
woman’s taking her husband’s name than for his taking hers, 
and that in the case on hand, as his mother was the only child 
of a nearly extinct family which had connections and traditions 
which made it desirable to keep it up, the two names had been 
combined in the way which on the whole seemed most desirable 
to the parties chiefly interested. He is a cool hand, my young 
cousin,” went on Mr. Van Alstyne in the musing tone into 
which he sometimes fell of late, ‘‘plainly ‘lord of himself, that 
heritage of woe.’” Presently he got up and went towards a 
bay-window at the end of the dining-room, which gave a 
glimpse of the road across some shrubbery. 

“T thought I heard the carriage,” he said. ‘“ Yes, here it 
comes, and with it the first creature of my own blood I have 
seen since I buried my son. So far as any actual knowledge of 
mine went, there was not a drop of it flowing in any other 
veins.” He sighed as he ended, and went out into the porch 
to meet the new-comers, asking Paul Murray, whose meal was 
now finished and who had likewise risen, to await them in the 
parlor. 

Mr. Hadleigh, as he was known during the period of his 
residence in a small American village, whose inhabitants re- 
mained for the most part hopelessly dull concerning the true 
significance of his double-jointed appellation, presently followed 
his hostess into the room, and the two young men were made 
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acquainted. Mr. Hadleigh, who had some five or six years the 
advantage in age, was a man to look at twice: something indi- 
vidual and unconventional was as evident in his whole appear- 
ance as in the account he had given of himself. As they clasped 
hands he and Paul Murray, both above the usual height, looked 
into each other’s eyes from the same level. Mr. Hadleigh’s 
were long and of a reddish brown, with a concentrated expres- 
sion which seemed partly due to the contraction of myopy, and 
partly to an habitual knitting of the too narrow brows above 
them. His facial lines, with the exception of this slight lack of 
breadth in the forehead, most noticeable in its upper half, were 
in the main extremely fine, the aquiline nose and firmly-rounded 
chin, especially, being very like those of John Van Alstyne. 
But his jaw was more solid, and longer before it reached the 
curve of the thin cheek, and the lips that closed tight under his 
pale moustache, when he was not speaking, were wide and over- 
full. When he had changed his travelling suit in the afternoon 
to accompany Mrs. Van Alstyne on her drive, he had explained 
to her that he was deferring attention to his wardrobe until he 
should reach his London tailor—an explanation which she had 
nét failed to pass on to Mrs. Cadwallader and the girls, for Mr. 
Van Alstyne had justly divined that her anxiety to exploit the 
new arrival without delay would overpower every other con- 
sideration in her mind. No doubt she was glad to have so ex- 
cellent an apology to offer for the appearance of his frock-coat, 
along Prince Albert, a good deal creased and inclined to shini- 
ness about the seams, as well as too loose for a figure plainly 
built to support strong muscular development, but at present 
thinto even painful lankness. Mr. Hadleigh said that he had 
been suffering from rheumatism and neuralgia for some months, 
which accounted for the unhealthy pallor of a skin so brown, 
either by nature or from long exposure, as to look incongruous 
beneath his dry, straight hair, which, like his moustache, was of 
the color the French call cendré. Something incongruous and 
odd, for that matter, was in his whole appearance. Paul Mur- 
ray, who suddenly found himself more critical than usual, noted 
that he was perfectly at his ease in his ill-fitting and much-too- 
shabby coat and carelessly knotted necktie, but felt himself un- 
able to determine whether the explanation of that fact should be 
sought in his indifference to his present company or in the abso- 
lute indifference belonging to a natural love and long practice of 
roughing-it in yet more unconventional apparel. Mr. Hadleigh’s 
manner struck him as a singular combination of watchfulness and 
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candor, of preoccupation and observant attention. He talked 
extremely well during the hour that elapsed before Paul Mur. 
ray took his leave, chiefly on the subject of his voyage in the 
Goshawk, concerning which his host’s curiosity was unappeasable, 
and with a quaint drollery, and even naiveté, which somehow 
added one more to the contrarieties which his personality sug- 
gested to both of his male listeners. Each of them placed an 
entire and justifiable confidence in all that he was saying, and 
yet each, in some remote recess of his interior, felt the need 
of supplementing and piecing out the story, and meaner. 
whether it rounded so smoothly on the other side. 

Perhaps it was natural that Mrs. Van Alstyne’s acceptance 
of the stranger whose antecedents, so far as made known, were 
so entirely to her taste, should be more entire than that of the 
remainder of his audience that evening. Yet even she was feel- 
ing conscious of a grievance. The Goshawk was all very well, 
and so was Paraguay, delightfully romantic, adventurous, and 
all that, but what she was dying to hear more about was 
the social and family life in his own country, into which Mr. 
Hadleigh’s straightforward yet not too-ready answers to John 
Van Alstyne’s questions had given her such a tempting glimpse. 
She had carried her point about the drive with that end in view, 
and had extracted various additional items of family history, 
given too simply and with too great paucity of details to do 
much but inflame her imagination, and when she had attempted, 
at Squire Cadwallader’s, to induce him to repeat them, or, failing 
that, to let her do so, she had been repressed in a quietly well- 
bred way which was most tantalizingly effectual. Though they 
‘had seldom found just the right conditions, Mrs. Van Alstyne’s 
soul was full of germs capable of causing an acute form of Anglo- 
mania, and suffering just now under the tension of their last in- 
teguments. Think, then, of the agony implied in having a guest, 
and more than that, a family connection, under one’s roof whose 
elder brother, besides having been already knighted in consid- 
eration of his political services, had the most excellent chance 
of one day being Lord Leigh of Hadleigh; who had been Press 
Commissioner in India under Lord Lytton, and who had sat six 
weeks in the House of Commons only last spring, under an 
ultra-Tory government which, at the end of that too-brief period, 
had been thrown out by a new accession of Mr. Gladstone to 
power, and yet being unable to dilate upon all that to the ex- 
clusion of meaner topics! Mrs. Van Alstyne knew little and 
cared less about the politics of any country, including her own, 
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but she became an anti-Gladstonian at that precise spot on the 
turnpike road where her guest imparted the last item of news, 
with considerable warmth of expression, but, to her, an almost 
complete unintelligibility of details. Mr. Hadleigh was cer- 
tainly more ready to talk on purely impersonal matters like polli- 
tics, or On his out-of-the-way experiences by land and sea, than 
on any others. He was entirely willing to air his aversion to 
Liberalism in the abstract, and to the Grand Old Man in par- 
ticular, for whom he professed a disgust only excelled by that 
he entertained for “ Jo” Chamberlain, whose first political coat 
had not then begun to burst at the seams, and whose name Mrs. 
Van Alstyne heard that afternoon for the first time. Not for 
the last; her guest, who had a sense of the humorous, due to 
his mixed blood perhaps, presently took to interposing some 
very nonsensical political gabble as a sort of screen between 
her and himself whenever her questions began, but doing so in 
a way that at once charmed and bewildered her, so full was it 
of delightful names with handles to them, and yet so empty, 
when she came to reflect upon it, of any solid nourishment for 
healthy curiosity. As for Mr. Van Alstyne-Hadleigh, he had 
very soon taken the measure of his hostess, and though there 
was nothing he had any desire to conceal in his family relations, 
and a good deal that it would have gratified her immensely to 
be told, her questions bored him. ‘‘ Les Américains,” he quoted 
to himself out of the half-forgotten French reader of his nursery 
days, ‘‘ sont si curteux et st questionneurs,” and then proceeded to 
inflate her mind in ways too speedily followed by dire collapse 
and craving emptiness. 

During the course of the next week, however, Mr. Hadleigh 
developed some qualities and capabilities which made a number 
of people in Milton Centre and its vicinity regard his advent 
as one of the happiest of accidents. Zipporah Colton. and 
the squire’s daughters drove over to the village on Sunday 
afternoon, and after an interview with Mrs. Van Alstyne in her 
own room, where the birthday scheme was first unfolded to that 
lady, the possibility of enlisting his co-operation was brought 
up by the girls and eagerly discussed. Mrs. Van Alstyne took 
instant opportunity to sound him, and Mr. Hadleigh, whose 
readiness to amuse himself in almost any available way had 
something even boyish about it, caught at the idea with effu- 
sion. It suited him to remain where he was for the present, and 
yet he had been quick to foresee that time was likely to bea 
great drag on his hands. The girls were all sufficiently pleasant 
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to look at, as well as gay in a frank, American fashion, of which 
he had no experience, and to assist them would be far from dis- 
agreeable. Moreover, he had had plenty of practice in amateur 
theatricals, and turned out to be so full of practical ideas and so 
fertile in expedients for making something out of almost nothing 
in the way of properties, that, after a consultation participated 
in by Paul Murray, whom Mr. Hadleigh volunteered to go in 
search of, he was voted master of the revels. For the rest of the 
week he devoted himself to the undertaking with such unflag- 
ging zeal that one would have said that, if anything more impor- 
tant had ever fallen to his lot to do, at least it could not have 
been done with greater seriousness and absorbed attention. 
Paul Murray, watching with amused interest such of the pre- 
parations as were necessarily made in the vicinity of the mill, 
noted, too, the skilful evasions, the unsurprised capability to 
avert or disarm suspicion, by which he guarded these innocent 
secrets from John Van Alstyne. True, the old man lent himself 
to being hoodwinked after the first day or two with a readiness 
which suspiciously facilitated the process. He went up to town 
one morning early in the week and was gone until nightfall. 
Then he began to superintend the excavations for the new build- 
ings to be commenced before cold weather set in, and in other 
ways contrived to be absent from localities where his presence 
was not desirable. He found time enough in the long forenoons 
to prosecute his acquaintance with his new relative, to whom his 
heart, or, perhaps, his strong instinctive feeling with regard to 
family ties, was inclining him more rapidly than his judgment. 

Paul Murray, too, was finding himself at once attracted and 
repelled by Mr. Hadleigh, and as yet uncertain which sentiment 
was the stronger. On the whole, they were thrown so much 
together, and Mr. Hadleigh was companionable in so many ways, 
and so free from any manner of assumption, that they fell pre- 
sently into a sort of superficial comradeship new to Paul, and 
far enough from being unpleasant. 

On Mary Anne Murray only was the effect produced by the 
new arrival unmixed and certain, and so adverse and uncompro- 
mising was it that it afflicted her conscience to an extent which 
made her do more than ordinary battle with her shyness in 
order to overcome it. In the usual course of things she would 
not have been thrown in his way at all, but as it was he had ob- 
vious occasions to call on her for trifling services, and came in 
with Paul once or twice before the week was over to get his tea, 
of which he professed to be as fond as an old woman. The law 
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of contrarieties must have lain at the bottom of the fact that she 
awakened in him an entirely special admiration. He liked to 
look at her, much as he had liked to look at certain pictures in 
Italian churches, and had, moreover, a sense not unlike that 
which had sometimes pervaded him in those sanctuaries, that it 
would not be a bad thing to yield to the influence which seemed 
to him to ray out from her. But in Mary Anne he created an 
aversion that was even physical in its strong repulsion. She ac- 
cused herself of a natural shrinking from his presence, which re- 
sembled in its effects that which had once involuntarily over- 
come her in the room with a pestilent cadaver, and so, the cir- 
cumstance being altogether unprecedented in her experience, 
she tried as conscientiously to overcome it. Not as success- 
fully, indeed, but in a measure that, her ordinary timidity and 
silence being taken into account, produced no such marked al- 
teration in her demeanor as to be specially noticeable to others. 


XXIII. 
WHICH IS EPISTOLARY. 
Zipporah Colton to her Sister Martha. 


WEDNESDAY NOON, Sept. 26, 18—. 
DEAR MATTIE: Lucy’s note inviting you for Friday was writ- 
ten late on Sunday evening, but since then our plans have taken 
such an unexpected turn that I think you’d better come down as 
soon as ever you can. Bring my blue velvet peasant waist with 
you when you do. Saturday is the day, you know. We have 
concluded not to try to do much of anything with the children. 
One or two tableaux, perhaps; but most of them are too stupid 
to learn properly in the short time we have; besides, we have 
hit upon something a‘good deal better in every way. A cousin 
of Mr. Van Alstyne’s, of whom nobody ever heard before, has 
arrived from South America on his way to England. He is the 
most amusing person I ever met, and knows ten times more than 
any of us about getting up charades and all that sort of thing. 
He says he was brought up with a houseful of sisters and cou- 
sins, and learned how when he wasa boy. That must have been 
some time ago, I should say, for though he don’t act old, he 
don’t look very young. 
’ He came last Saturday while I was at home. When I reached 
Lucy’s he was calling there with Mrs. Van Alstyne, but I didn’t 
meet him that night because I felt too tired to go into the par- 
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lor. Heis a wonderful person in Mrs. Van's eyes; if she has 
told me once that he is “ own first cousin” to a lord she has told 
me so a dozen times. He zs rather wonderful, I think, myself, 
but only because he is so full of inventions and ideas for our per- 
formance. We are making them all up—the charades, I mean— 
ourselves; that is, Mr. Hadleigh generally hits on the word and 
the scenes for it, and then we all help plan out the details. Lucy 
is the best about that. We have got a lovely one about Mr. Van 
Alstyne’s horse, Nelly. We are going to do the death of Cock 
Robin, to bring in the syllables. That is what we need you for; 
you are to be the fish with your little dish. And that reminds me. 
You must go to Stevenson's and buy a lot of stamped gold and 
silver paper to make your skin of ; a dozen large sheets wouldn't 
be too many, I should think. Mr. Hadleigh proposed to have 
Bella take that part at first, but she is so dumpy that when she 
put on the case that he cut out of brown wrapping-paper as a 
pattern, she looked like no fish in the sea, unless it might be a 
whale. I suspect he did it on purpose, for I happened to be 
standing near a table where he and Mr. Murray were painting a 
bull’s head for Dr. Sawyer—he is to ring the knell—when Bella 
came into the parlor with it on, and I overheard him say that she 
would do capitally, and then we might have a tableau of Jonah 
afterwards. Then they both smiled, and I imagine Bella saw 
them in the pier-glass, as well as herself, for she wouldn't take 
the part. You are so nice and slim that you will do it first rate. 
I didn’t think it very excellent taste in either of the gentlemen, 
I must say. Bella is as good as gold, and as nice to them as 
ever she can be, and it isn’t her fault that she weighs pounds and 
pounds more than any girl ever ought to. In her place, though, 
I do believe I’d bant. 

I'm going to be the fly—a dragon-fly, if you please, with 
splendid gauze wings—that’s what I want the blue velvet waist 
for. I’ve taken that gold-colored farmer's satin for the skirt. 
We are constructing it over a set of hoops that the girls in- 
vented—the biggest up near the waist, you know, and then 
tapering down so as just to give room enough for me to walk 
in. Then it has two little black tails at the end that we bor- 
rowed from an old fur boa of Mrs. Cadwallader’s. One pair of 
wings is to be held out with whalebones, and the others I man- 
age with my arms. I’m sure I don’t know whether the gold 
color is what it should be. I never can remember how “ bugs,” 
as Mrs. Cadwallader calls all sorts of insects, look, and we 
hunted it up in Wedster for the shape. But my mind was made 
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up what to use for the skirt in any case, so I don’t care much 
whether they are blue or yellow or brown or black—the flies, I 
mean. Somebody remarked that I couldn’t look the character 
in any case, because it would be absurd for me to talk about 
“my little eye.” So I said I would make an effort to draw them 
close together and look as if there were too much light in the 
room, as Mr. Hadleigh does whenever his eyeglasses drop off 
his nose. And then somebody else said I'd better not spoil the 
effect by trying to be too realistic. 

Little Davie Murray is to be the sparrow and Mr. Hadleigh 
Cock Robin. I wish you could see him in Mrs. Cadwallader’s 
long sable circular, with a bib of Turkey red stuffed out in the 
absurdest way—but you will, of course. When he is shot he 
jumps a yard in the air, more or less, and draws his long legs all 
up under the fur cape in the funniest way. Then he comes flop 
down on the floor and dies. I suppose things must be done 
better in real theatres and by professional actors, but I don’t see 
how. The second scene is going to be awfully good, too—/ze is 
the word, you know, and you and I are to be brought up as con- 
flicting witnesses against the sparrow. Mr. Murray, in an owl’s 
head, will be judge, and Dr. Sawyer and Mr. Hadleigh, in white 
wool wigs, the counsel. Bella and Lucy are the jurors. I suppose 
it all sounds very much mixed as I write it down, but you'll see; 
it is going to be perfectly splendid, and too funny for anything. 

I walk over to the squire’s as soon as school is out every 
afternoon and stay until next morning, when I go back with 
Miss Murray. The gentlemen, and sometimes Mrs. Van Al- 
styne, drive over every evening for consultation and rehearsal, 
and we have great fun. Mrs. Cadwallader and the squire are as 
interested as anybody, and make things very pleasant. It would 
be lovely if Nat could come, for the sake of the singing—no- 
body has such a voice as his. But that would entail Fanny, and 
as I don’t want her I shall not say another word about it to him. 
Come by the earliest train you can to-morrow, and don’t forget 
the paper and my blue waist. Yours, ZIP. 

P.S.—Love to mother. She won’t have any reason to com- 
plain that I haven’t mentioned every one I know down here ¢hs 
time—even to the very last stranger within the gates. Z. 


Van Alstyne-Hadleigh to his Brother, Sir Rodney. 


MILTON CENTRE, New York, Sept. 28, 18—. 
DEAR BROTHER: Your cablegram, announcing my father’s 
death in July, found me tied hand and foot with articular rheu- 
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matism, as | got Jardine to inform you at the time by letter. 
My experiences on the Goshawk, with those three land-lubbers, 
who either could not or would not learn to do a stroke their lazi- 
ness could crawl out of, has laid up a stock of pains and aches 
for me that bids fair to last for the rest of my natural life. No 
speed I could have made would have got me home in time for 
the dear old governor’s funeral in any case, so I lay still, tied up 
in flannels, and with a dozen leeches sucking the blood out of 
me, and thought about what I supposed to be the situation. | 
reached New York a week ago yesterday, intending, then, to take 
the steamer for Liverpool on the following Saturday; but your 
letter, enclosing a copy of the will, which I found awaiting me at 
Whipple & Sons, combined with certain information the bankers 
volunteered when they found out who I was, changed my plans. 

Of course, you do not expect me to consider the situation, as 
it actually is, in just the same light that you do. That father 
should have changed all his dispositions about his property in 
consequence of Leigh’s sudden taking-off, and the temporary 
succession of little Dick, must be extremely pleasant for you; 
had it been done even five years ago, when he was quite himself, 
I should find it natural enough. Probably I would have done 
the same thing in his place. But when I saw him last I know 
he had no intention of making an eldest son of you in any such 
thorough-going fashion. Son for son, I have always had reason 
to believe that I had the softest spot in his affections, and what 
you say of his feeling about my “ mad voyage,” as well as your 
unnecessary hints about some of its circumstances, would carry 
more weight if I felt more certain that such a feeling was wholly 
spontaneous on his part. I let him know my whereabouts with 
the greatest regularity. Naturally, you will say, since it was 
chiefly to acknowledge the receipt of drafts. Well, not alto- 
gether. Agnes has been his scribe for the last half-year, and on 
her writing me that his mind and memory were failing, I would 
have made for home without delay but for ill-health and one or 
two other hindrances not now necessary to specify. That he 
would make a new will never entered my calculations, and 
the purport of the first, which equalized things more nearly as 
between you and me, I had from his own lips. Of course, none 
of us could have anticipated Leigh’s death, and, as I say, I could 
have understood his motive had he planned things that way 
earlier. But the date of the document you send me I observe 
to be considerably nearer the end than the letter of Agnes to 
which I refer. 
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However, there is no use crying over spilled milk, and I 
have no more tears to shed over my own collapsed condition 
than over the tale you unfold concerning your election expenses 
and the pitiful result they brought about. I wouldn’t try it 
again if I were you. By what you say of Dick he can’t well 
hold out much longer, and then you go into the Lords without 
moreado. As for me, the only people likely to bemoan the situa- 
tion very deeply are my creditors. As for them, I propose for 
the present to “let Mr. Smith do the walking,” as they say over 
here. If they have been deluded, so have I. Your suggestion 
about returning and taking up the practice of my profession is 
well-meant but not enticing. That would simply add one more 
to the pedestrians. 

Now as to my present whereabouts. I had promised the 
governor to look up his old homestead and see what might be 
left of his family, but on getting news of his death concluded it 
was not worth while. But for your letter I should be half-seas 
over by this time. That put a new face on things and showed 
me that there was no great hurry. I made inquiries through the 
bankers, and the news they were able to give me concerning the 
only remaining American representative of the family was emi- 
nently reassuring to a man in my circumstances. Our cousin, 
with whom I have been staying for nearly a week now, and 
who is not far off the governor’s age, could cap him, dollar for 
dollar, and come out far ahead. I don’t flatter myself that I 
have got at what these Yankees call his “true inwardness ” 
as yet, but I can see that his family feelings are strong and that 
the mere fact of my existence stirs him up after a fashion. He 
is not simply a wealthy manufacturer, but a capitalist in United 
States bonds and stocks to an extent that would make your 
mouth water. He has been sounding me already as to whether 
1 would not like a partnership in his mill—his mills, perhaps I 
should say, for he has planned to increase his works to a much 
greater extent than at present. But such a partnership, as he 
has been careful to make me understand, would be very different 
to ownership. He has a philanthropic bee in his bonnet. 
He lives in Spartan simplicity, and would like his successor to 
do the same ; the reason being that he has dreams about lifting 
up “the masses "—meaning his operatives—so as to make them 
in point of fact, asrepresented by emolument, perpetuity, and all 
that, the real owners. Do I want such a partnership? No, I 
do not. Sparta is all very well for a season, and, as you know, I 
have an erratic taste for its black broth as a tonic. But I don't 
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choose to turn my back on Capri altogether; not to say that I 
was never cut out for a benefactor of my species. Still, I 
think it worth my while to stay here until I find out how the 
land really lies. The old gentleman may follow the gover- 
nor’s example and drop out at a moment’s warning, and then, 
supposing no will to have been made yet, which seems likely 
from some things I have heard, you and I, and the girls, would 
be the heirs-at-law. What I would prefer to that would be a 
will in my favor. Who knows? I have told him in what a box 
my father’s, which puts you in a position to keep up the title 
when it falls in, has left me, and I observe that he has his con- 
sidering-cap on, and wants todo meas good a turn as he can 
without upsetting his own plans. So there you have the pre- 
sent situation. 

Best regards to your wife, and Agnes and the rest of the 
girls. Sorry to hear that Edith is likely to marry such a howl- 
ing Rad. as Symonds. She might as well have gone in fora 
Home-Ruler while she was about it. They are at once more 
respectable and more consistent. Odd that she should have 
drained out all the democratic blood there was in the governor, 
and got it so double-distilled. 

Yours and theirs fraternally, 
V. 


F. H. 





Mrs. Van Alstyne to Mrs. Gardner Willetts. 


MILTON CENTRE, Sept. 28, 18-. 

Dear ELsiE: Of course, I can only be glad about your 
change of plans so far as I am concerned. I expect to go down 
to New York about the holidays, and it will be pleasanter stay- 
ing with you than going toa hotel. But it would be so selfish 
to think first and chiefly about my own comfort, that I can't 
help telling you that I consider that you are beginning in just 
the wrong way. If you encourage your husband already in 
whiffling about, and upsetting all the arrangements he made, 
merely to gratify his own whims, you may just settle it in your 
own mind that you are going to be a slave for life—for your 
married life, at all events, and well for you if it ends there. Mr. 
Willetts promised you a year abroad, and here, after six weeks 
at Trouville, you are to have a month in Paris only, and then 
back to New York for the winter, merely because he thinks 
there is going to bea tightness in the money market and says 
he wants to look after things himself! I tell you, my dear, that 
is only a pretext. What is to hinder his cabling to his agents 
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whenever he pleases? But men are men, | guess, even the best 
of them, though probably some are more so than others. Those 
I have had to deal with all my life are, 1 am sure; and that is 
why I did not limit myself to your married life when I spoke of 
your being a slave. You are too much like me. I have always 
envied the selfish, grasping kind of women. They are not so 
pleasant, of course, to live with, but I notice they have a good 
deal better time than soft creatures like you andme. Sol am 
not going to scold you for what you said to your husband. 
You only showed a proper spirit. If you had held out longer 
l expect you would have gained your point in the end. 

What you say about his unwillingness to let you bring me 
the lace unless you declare it, is simple folly. Everybody does 
it. Don’t you remember, when we came back last year, that 
Connecticut lawyer, Mr. Cox, who used to bore us at table by 
talking about the tariff, and the necessity of protecting our 
manufactures, and then had to pay duty on fifty or sixty pairs 
of ladies’ gloves when we gotin? If anybody was going to be 
strict about it you would have supposed he was, but you see he 
wasn’t. I wouldn’t pay any attention to Mr. Willetts on that 
point, if I were you. It isn’t he that will have to pay the duty 
if you declare; it is I, and I don’t want to do it. You can fetch 
it just exactly as we did a year ago this fall, and there is not the 
least occasion of letting Mr. Willetts know anything about it. 

When you are in London see what you can learn about 
some newly-discovered relatives of Father Van Alstyne’s. One 
of them has been here for several days now, and I hope will re- 
main for some time longer. I don’t see why he should not stay 
for good and take the property. There is no one else, for, do 
what J can to please the old gentleman, I begin to feel sure you 
were right, and that he thinks he has discharged all his obliga- 
tions to me already. - What I am most afraid of is that he will 
frittér it allaway on his work-people, or else leave it to charities. 
I thought once.that I might contest the will in that case, but I 
have consulted a lawyer and find it would be out of the ques- 
tion. He says Ihave no rights, being only poor William’s 
widow, which is most unreasonable. 

Besides, it would be just like Father Van Alstyne not to 
make any will, but dispose of it all before his death. So I was 
quite glad to see any relative appear on the carpet, and much 
more so such a perfect gentleman as Mr. Frederick V-an Alstyne- 
Hadleigh. His brother is Sir Rodney Van Alstyne-Hadleigh. 
They have a place called Hadleigh Towers, in Arundel, near 
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the Duke of Norfolk’s. Sir Rodney was in the House of Com. 
mons for six weeks this spring. His brother says that but for 
that dreadful person, Mr. Gladstone, he would be there still. 
He isa very peculiar man (this Mr. Van Alstyne-Hadleigh, | 
mean). I never quite know whether he isin earnest when he talks 
tome. But he is a better listener, I will say for him, than most 
other gentlemen I have met. I have told him all I know about 
the property and my fears about it, and how glad I should be 
to have him get it. Of course he would sell out at once, and 
probably return to England, but it would be some satisfaction 
to see it go where it would do some real good. I told him this 
very morning what I have said to you time and again, that 
Father Van Alstyne is so very eccentric and opinionated as he 
grows older, and so disposed to fling his money into the mud, 
as you might say, that there would be ample ground for any one 
who had a natural claim to apply for a writ against him, as the 
sons did, you remember, when old Masters married the widow 
Lord a couple of years ago. I didn’t tell him I had thought of 
doing it myself, for since I find it would be of no manner of 
use, I suppose it is just as well to say nothing. 

As usual, I have written you a long letter, but it was import- 
ant—about the lace, especiallv; and besides, I had nothing else 
to do. To-morrow Father Van Alstyne will be seventy-one, 
and we are going to have a great time about it. Mr. Van Al- 
styne- Hadleigh has been very kind in showing the Cadwallader 
girls and the school-teacher who is here this summer, and who 
has been staying at our house through some whim of the old 
gentleman’s, how to arrange what will be, I think, a reallv pretty 
entertainment. It is to take place in the picnic ground below 
the factory—though, come to think of it, I don’t suppose you 
ever saw the place. 

If the weather should turn out rainy, it will either be post- 
poned or else the charades will be given in the hall where the 
hands have their dances in the winter-time. There is to be a 
feast, besides, for the hands, and everybody in the village is 
coming to see the tableaux and hear the music. I really must 
stop now, for there goes the dinner-bell. 

Always your affectionate aunt, 
SARAH PORTER VAN ALSTYNE. 

P.S.—I forgot to sav that it is rather lucky for you, after all, 
that you are to be in New York this winter. If Mr. Van Al- 
styne-Hadleigh stays over here, as I am pretty sure he means 
to, he will, of course, want to get away from this village for 
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some part of the winter at any rate, and he will be an acquisi- 
tion. Of course, you would naturally see a great deal of him, 
being my niece, and soa sort of connection. His brother will be 
a peer so soon as a sickly little cousin dies. Those sickly peo- 
ple, though, generally last a good while I have always noticed, 
especially if they have money. 


Mattie Colton to her Mother. 


MILTON CENTRE, Sept. 30, 18—. 

DEAR MOTHER: I promised you to write at the first quiet 
minute | had and tell you how the affair went off, and what I 
think about the people down here. But so much has happened 
that I hardly know where to begin. 

I am quiet enough just at present, a great deal quieter than I 
wish I was, for I am sitting alone in the room with Mr. Van Al- 
styne, and I suppose every one else in the house is like enough 
to be asleep. They must all be pretty tired. It is three o'clock 
in the afternoon, and Zip came and called me to take her place 
here about half an hour ago. Mr. Van Alstyne had a stroke yes- 
terday afternoon, while he was making a speech, after the last 
charade was over. I had no part to take in that one, and I was 
sitting close beside him when he fell. He had been telling me, 
just before he got up, how pleased he was with the attention 
shown him, and how sure he felt that Zip had had a great deal 
to do in originating the idea. He seems to have liked her very 
much, considering the little time she has been down here, and 
as for her, I had no idea she could go on so about anybody’s 
trouble. It appears to me that she could hardly feel worse if it 
were father who was lying here. But I suppose he das been 
very kind to her. Even I, who know him so little, find the 
tears coming up to my eyes whenever I look over at the bed. 

I don’t know whether he is conscious or not. His -face is 
rather red, and he lies very quiet, with his head on one side; and 
his eyes are somehow queer—they are both looking straight at 
me whenever I turn round, so that I see a good deal of the white 
of one of them. They do not follow me when I[ move, but keep 
in one position, and yet it seems to me as if he knows me. He 
cannot speak, though, nor move at all, except one leg and his 
eyelids, and I can see that almost everybody thinks that he is 
going to die. But Zip says that Dr. Cadwallader told her this 
afternoon that he began to have hopes of him. He stayed with 
him nearly all night, and when he came in again this afternoon he 
said a rather curious thing to Zip, I think. He was just telling 
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her that he began to have hopes when Mrs. Van Alstyne came in 
and inquired what he thought. She spoke right out, Zip says, 
in an unfeeling sort of way, as if she took it for granted Mr. Van 
Alstyne must be unconscious, and the squire answered her that 
the case was very grave indeed, and might probably take an un- 
favorable turn at any moment. But when she left the room 
again, Zip says he called her over to the bedside and repeated to 
her, very slowly and distinctly, as if he thought likely Mr. Van 
Alstyne might hear, just what he had told her before—that he 
had a good chance to recover, and that Zip would better keep 
her own counsel as to what he might say to her. “You are his 
friend, I know,” he said, “and I am much mistaken if John Van 
Alstyne ever stood in greater need of one.” I don’t know what 
he meant, but I know it seemed to me yesterday that almost 
everybody seemed broken-hearted—they all thought he was 
dead, at first, for it took a long while to bring him around— 
except the very two you would think would care the most. 

Of course you won’t expect me to tell you much about the 
doings yesterday under present circumstances. That will keep 
until lgo home. I don’t quite know when that will be. The 
doctor seems anxious to have just such nurses and watchers in 
the room; he says all depends upon perfect quiet and paying 
strict attention to his directions. I believe Mr. Murray stays 
to-night, and. the doctor, who knows Zip has to keep on at 
school, told her that he would be glad if I remained until he 
could get a perfectly trustworthy person whom he knows. Miss 
Murray is to help also until then. She is very nice. I believe 
you would like her. 

As to yesterday, I will only say that it was splendid. Even 
Fanny’s coming down with Nat, which Zip wanted to prevent, 
turned out very well, for Bella was attacked with a dreadful 
headache, and couldn’t take one of her parts. So Fan dressed 
up as the “ fair _ Imogen,” don’t you know, in Alonzo the Brave, 
and carried it off even better than Bella, who had been prac- 
tising for a week. She made great eyes at the Englishman, 
though. Still, that was in the part, I suppose, for he was “ Al- 
onzo.” But I don’t believe Nat liked it, nor him either—Mr. 
Hadleigh, I mean. So now good-by, mother dear, and write to 
say what you think about my staying for a few days longer. 
The nurse Squire Cadwallader wants won't be disengaged until 
near the end of this week. Yours affectionately, | MATTIE. 

Lewis R. Dorsay. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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JOHN R. G. HASSARD. 


THIS name has too often appeared in THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD, and its owner was too much esteemed by us, to permit 
us to pass by the news of his death without a tribute in our 
pages. At less than fifty-two years of age, Mr. Hassard has been 
called into eternity, to be rewarded, we trust, with that beatific 
vision which, through the merits of Christ, his true faith and 
ardent charity deserve. 

The career of a journalist is consistent with religious prin- 
ciples and conduct, but it is beset with difficulties. Mr. Has- 
sard knew how to meet these difficulties and to overcome them. 
The intellectual labors of that perplexing profession, that of a 
literary man of the nineteenth century, he was able to perform 
with fidelity to conscience, and at the same time with the ap- 
plause of the public. 

He was engaged in the editorial department of this maga- 
zine early in its career, and at a time when not many Catholics 
were connected with the press; and although he soon passed 
into the field of the daily newspaper, he was one of our con- 
tributors up to a very recent date, his last article being a bril- 
liant musical critique upon the works of Liszt, sent to us shortly 
after that composer’s death. 

He published some volumes of critical notices, both literary 
and musical, and of foreign travel, very rich in all the excel- 
lences of style appropriate to these departments of literature, 
and his pen was ever at work upon the daily press as long as 
his fading bodily strength would obey the vigorous energy of 
his spirit. But we think that politics was by no means his 
dominant attrait. We knew him well, and that in the meridian 
of his power, and so little did he develop his leanings in politics 
in our intercourse together that he never aroused our interest 
inthem. We always considered that literature, pursued as a 
profession and for Catholic ends, was the aim of his life. 

And his greatest work was his Life of Archbishop Hughes. 
This book will transmit the writer’s name to coming genera- 
tions in company with that of the prelate whom God raised up 
among us to give tone to the Catholic American community. 
In this biography Mr. Hassard did his work honestly. It took 
no small amount of courage to plainly state the faults of the 
archbishop, the hero of the whole church in America, within 
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two years of his decease. But he could affirm that he possess- 
ed and that he expressed an adequate appreciation of his noble 
qualities. Yet we think that he left incomplete his estimate otf 
the archbishop’s character. He did not sufficiently develop to 
the public what was the peculiar tendency in his career, namely 
his standpoint of American citizenship in the management of 
ecclesiastical affairs. At first sight one would think that such a 
study of the effect of the archbishop’s career on the church had 
never occurred to Mr. Hassard. But there are parts of the 
life in which the author indicates his appreciation of this view, 
especially his quoting at the very end of the book a striking 
passage from the funeral sermon of Archbishop McCloskey. 
Perhaps the biographer did not consider the time opportune ; 
for as a matter of fact, this drift of Archbishop Hughes has not, 
in the providence of God, been explicitly followed by the Catho- 
lic community to any great degree, even by its prelates, until in 
recent times Cardinal Gibbons has distinctly announced the 
principles of Catholic public life in the American Republic. 

Mr. Hassard tells us in the Life that Archbishop Hughes’ 
career ‘was essentially a public one, and his polemical discus- 
sions were for long periods almost the whole sum of his daily 
occupation.” Now, it is evident enough to those who knew 
him well, that whenever the archbishop appeared before the 
public he wished to be an exponent not simply of an ecclesiasti- 
cal organization, to uphold its rights and advance its interests ; 
but he furthermore wished to do so upon grounds of American 
justice and political freedom; he wished to be an exponent of 
American thought. He never was so happy as when looked 
upon in that light. Whether Mr. Hassard understood this or 
not, his Zzfe is not calculated to make it understood by others. 
Had he written the biography the last year of his life, or re- 
written it then, it might have contained another chapter, per- 
haps the most important one in the book. 

All the notices of Mr. Hassard which have appeared in the 
press are in accord in affirming that he was a man of dignity 
and culture, a good critic and a vigorous editorial writer. 
When Charles A. Dana, of the Suz, uses the following words, 
you may be sure that they are deserved: 


“John Hassard, so long known in this town as a distinguished writer 
in the 7rzbune upon literature, music, and a wide range‘of social and prac- 
tical subjects, is to be buried to-morrow morning from St. Ann’s Church, 
in Twelfth street, and we cannot allow the occasion to pass without a 
tribute of esteem and affection for his memory. Intimately and officially 
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associated with him during a considerable portion of the civil war, as we 
had previously been in the preparation of the American Cyclopedta, and 
as we were afterward in journalism, we knew him as a man of uncommon 
ability, extensive accomplishments, manly and faithful, high-minded and 
true. He has departed from this world at far too early an age, and we bid 
him farewell with sincere sorrow. May his soul have peace, and may the 
Divine Providence send more such laborers into the harvest field of life!” 


With regard to his private religious life, what can we say 
more than Father Campbell said of him in his funeral sermon? 
Our personal acquaintance with him was long enough and inti- 
mate enough. We know that he was a Christian and a Catholic, 
and never did anything inconsistent with that character. A man 
of culture, he was ever writing what many thousands of every 
creed would read. Yet he knew how to keep his delicate posi- 
tion as a journalist with honor, and never be so much as charged 
with violating any article of his always openly-professed religion. 

Although a sincere adherent of a political party, to which 
until very recent years nearly all of his co-religionists were op- 
posed ; although a prominent member of the editorial staff of its 
foremost political journal, yet in all religious matters he was 
perfectly at one with the Catholic people, and no less at one with 
his party in politics. And this is no small praise. This teaches 
us a great deal. Happy is the Catholic in public life who will 
learn a lesson from this. To very many of us it should be the 
great significance of our departed friend’s life. He found it 
quite possible to be a political and critical journalist, and at the 
same time be true to his Catholic conscience. He could and did 
stand firmly upon the principles of Catholic morality, and win for 
himself as a newspaper writer the applause of men of all shades 
of religious and political opinion. The following words of the 
Tribune editorial are full of deep feeling, and honestly express 
the sentiment referred to: 


“Mr.Hassard, whose beautiful life and untimely death are elsewhere re- 
corded in touching words by one of his closest associates on the staff of the 
Tribune, fully deserved all the praise Mr. Winter bestows. In the variety and 
uniform excellence of his work, as a general editorial writer, and as a musi- 
cal and literary critic, he has scarcely left a superior on the American press. 
Trained first under the fastidious eye of Dr. Ripley, he brought to literary 
criticism all that master’s soundness of judgment and elegance of taste, 
with a wider and more youthful range of sympathies. In musical criticism 
he came to have much the same sort of authority with the late John S. 
Dwight, but his work had better literary form, and was far more attractive 
to the general public. He wrote editorially on a great variety of topics 
with admirable readiness, precision, and force. Though not specially 
drawn to politics, he often threw himself into political discussion with zest 
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and power. The mystery of the cipher despatches haunted him till he had 
unriddled it—an achievement as remarkable as any in American journalism. 
His personal character won him the regard of everybody that knew him, 
and more affection than falls to the lot of most men; and throughout a 
nine years’ illness, borne with splendid courage and without a murmur, he 
ripened steadily, so that intellectually and in all ways his last years were 
his best.” 


In conclusion, we have but to ask the prayers of all our breth- 
ren for his happy repose. I. T. HECKER. 





* CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN’S SOCIETIES. 


A MAN from Maine went West some years ago and, after 
prospecting for a while, purchased and settled upon a tract of 
land. He felt sure, from indications, that it contained gold, but 
his hopes were doomed to disappointment. He worked with 
the greatest energy ; he used every known appliance for min- 
ing; but no paying quantity of the precious metal appeared. 


Disgusted, he was about to abandon the place, when some one 
suggested that the land might be very good for corn. He took 
the suggestion; he planted the corn. In a few years he was 
the owner of as much gold* as though he had really found a 
mine. 

This story illustrates very completely the history and the 
character of Catholic Young Men’s Societies. Almost forty 
years have elapsed since the idea was broached, in this country, 
of establishing for our Catholic youth associations which would 
combine social and literary with religious advantages. To 
many, at the time, it seemed the discovery of a spiritual gold- 
mine, of a new power for the evangelization of the world. The 
bishops and the priests were still to be the leaders, but the work 
was to be done by those who had hitherto aided religion but 
little. An army of devoted, sturdy, educated Catholic lay- 
men was to be organized by means of these associations. Then, 
bravely and effectively as the Crusaders, they were to fight the 
battle of the Lord. The weapons of the enemy were to be 
turned against himself. The pleasures of youth, which lead 
very often to corruption of heart; and learning, which so many 
wrest, as they wrest even the Scriptures, to their own destruc- 
tion, were to be made incentives and means for accomplishing 
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the best results. The young men were to be offered every 
legitimate form of enjoyment, and thus saved from even the 
desire of what might do them harm. Once thoroughly banded 
together, they could easily be educated so as to tower intellec- 
tually above their fellows. They could be thoroughly ground- 
ed in the principles and the proofs of their faith, and imbued 
with an enthusiastic Catholic spirit. Thus would a solid pha- 
lanx form, far-reaching and widespread. There would be a 
sentinel at every post, a sharp-shooter at every redoubt, a soldier 
ready to face and down the enemy at every point. 

The societies were organized in various localities. With 
what result? They did not, in many cases, realize the roseate 
expectations that had been formed of them. Sometimes they 
did not succeed at all. Again, they flourished for a while, and 
then, through causes that will be alluded to later, they wilted 
like flowers lacking moisture and sunshine, and died. These 
failures caused a revulsion of feeling in many quarters. More 
than a few of those who had carried the banner in the move- 
ment lost heart. They concluded that the project was a mere 
dream—a beautiful dream, indeed, but, like all visions, intan- 
gible and incapable of realization. 

Is ita dream? In the sense of being an easy panacea, it is a 
wild, an impossible dream. But if we understand by it a means 
which can accomplish very much for the glory of God, the 
honor of the church, and the welfare, temporal as well as spiri- 
tual, of the people, provided considerable labor and judgment 
be expended upon it, then is it a great and a beautiful reality. 
In a word, it is a garden, not a gold-mine. The measure of 
success depends partly upon the greater or less fertility of the 
soil, and partly upon the ability, the energy, and the patience of 
the cultivators. 

If any proof of this be required we need only look around 
us. While some societies have failed, others—many others— 
have succeeded and flourish still, justifying all reasonable ex- 
pectations. We find them in every one of our large cities, in- 
creasing in number and in efficiency every year. Were it not 
for the danger of making invidious distinctions, and of omitting 
some, perhaps, most worthy of mention, one could name by the 
Score associations of this kind that deserve all possible honor. 
Through the good work they have done they are among the 
Strongest supports of the church, not only in the parish, but 
also in the diocese to which they belong. And they aid mate- 
tially in making Catholicity and Catholics respected throughout 
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the land. So patent, indeed, are the advantages that can accrue 
from this movement, and so satisfactory, on the whole, have 
been the results thus far, that the bishops of the country are 
pronounced in encouraging it, and the last Plenary Council of 
Baltimore has not hesitated to sanction it with most emphatic 
artd official approval. These are the words of the Council, ex- 
pressed in its Pastoral Letter: 


“ We consider as worthy of particular encouragement associations for 
the promotion of healthful social union among Catholics, and especially 
those whose aim is to guard our Catholic young men against dangerous 
influences, and to supply them with the means of innocent amusement 
and mental culture. It is obvious that our young men are exposed to the 
greatest dangers, and therefore need the most abundant helps. Hence, in 
the spirit of our Holy Father, Leo XIII, we desire to see the number 
of thoroughly Catholic and well-organized associations for their benefit 
greatly increased, especially in our large cities; we exhort pastors to con- 
sider the formation and the careful direction of such societies as one of 
their most important duties; and we appeal to our young men to put to 
profit the best years of their lives, by banding together, under the direc- 
tion of their pastors, for mutual improvement and encouragement in the 
paths of faith and virtue. 

“And in order to acknowledge the great amount of good that ‘ The 
Catholic Young Men’s National Union’ has already accomplished, to pro- 
mote the growth of the Union, and to stimulate its members to greater 
efforts in the future, we cordially bless their aims and endeavors, and we 
recommend the Union to all our Catholic young men.” 


Approbation so emphatic from this august Council, embody- 
ing, as it does, the approval of the Holy Father himself, is 
enough to settle in every Catholic mind all question as to the 
utility of these societies. It is sufficient, also, to make every 
pastor anxious for their establishment and care ; to make parents 
desirous that their sons seek membership in them; to render 
our young men ready to reap their advantages; to impress upon 
our prominent laymen the value of helping them by verbal en- 
couragement, and, sometimes, even with financial aid. 

Nevertheless, it is proposed to recount here some of their 
advantages, to mention certain difficulties, and to suggest some 
preventives and remedies. 


ADVANTAGES. 


ist. These young men’s associations are capable of com- 
pleting, and in some cases of supplying, the Catholic education 
of our youth. There is no need to dilate here on the impor- 
tance of Catholic education. Every one knows that the sun- 
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shine and the rain are not more necessary in the spring-time for 
covering the earth with verdure, than are the Christian schools 
for preserving and disseminating the faith of Christ in this coun- 
try. Sometimes, however, our young people are unable to en- 
joy these advantages. Very often, too, our boys are obliged to 
leave school at a tender age. Even those who complete the 
course of studies have still much to learn. We need some 
means to continue the good work. The society steps in. Its 
library, stocked with only what is pure and true; its lectures, 
which can so easily and so frequently be turned on the great 
points of controversy and the most important facts in church 
history; its Catholic newspapers, its Catholic spirit—all these 
combine to supply the need and to thoroughly imbue the minds 
of the members with the principles, the beauties, and the proofs 
of their holy religion. 

2d. These organizations can strengthen the attachment of 
our young men to the church, to their pastors, and to one 
another at the period of their lives when these ties are in great 
danger of being severed. One cause of this danger is the false 
notion, very prevalent and hard to eradicate, that a good life 
means a dull life. The consequence is that when our young 
men begin 'to indulge even the legitimate, not to speak at all of 
the unlawful tendencies of their youth, they drift away gradu- 
ally from both church and priest as from those who would curb 
all their natural inclinations. Besides, those outside the church 
‘are always ready to proffer them the means for recreation. We 
have the Young Men’s Christian Association in every large 
city, with its gymnasiums, its lectures, and its popular entertain- 
ments. Now, how can we better correct false impressions, and 
: stop the inroads of the enemy upon our ranks, ;than by placing 
) before our young men the means for innocent, but at the same 
time real, amusement? Thus we will teach them practically 
that a virtuous life precludes nothing conducive to real happi- 
ness here, while it secures eternal glory hereafter. 

This point is of more importance than would at first appear. 
Too long has the “ good boy” been a synonym for a simpleton, 
and the “ Sunday-school teacher” for a sentimental, milk-and- 
water goody-goody, while the fact is, that when either is what 
the name implies, he is the very type of true boyhood or man. 
hood, as the case may be. The means proposed here will be a 
great help towards making the world recognize the fact. 

Social temptations also cause this danger of estrangement. 
There is in this country so much of what people call “ respecta- 
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bility ” and “ refinement” outside the church, and so much that 
is termed “lack of culture” within it, that young folks often 
learn to despise those of their own race and faith, and some- 
times grow to be ashamed of the faith itself. This is a fruitful 
source of mixed marriage, a frequent cause for neglect of reli- 
gious duties, and now and then an incentive to apostasy. 
Again these organizations come to the rescue. They bind the 
young men together, teaching them to respect, to love, and to 
aid one another. If many of our people have not yet reached 
the highest scale of education or of wealth in the United States, 
the reason therefor is plain. The ancestors of most of us were 
ground down in poverty by iniquitous laws as a punishment for 
their adherence to the truth of Christ. Education and refine- 
ment they could have had, were they willing to sell their birth- 
right. Moore tells the story of the persecution of the Irish 
Catholic Church in words that are as true as they are beauti- 
ful: 
“ Thy rival was honored, whilst thou wert wronged and scorned ; 
Thy crown was of briars, whilst gold her brows adorned. 


She wooed me to temples, whilst thou laidst hid in caves; 
Her friends were all masters, whilst thine, alas ! were slaves.” 


But this condition of things exists not here in our glorious 
country. And all we need to make us equal to any body of 
people in this temporal point of view, is that the Catholic youth 
of the country, without the least ill-will to any one, stand shoulder 
to shoulder in well-organized bodies, imbued with mutual good- 
feeling and with a firm determination to use every legitimate 
means for aiding and elevating one another. 

3d. These associations cannot but be a great preserva- 
tive against the temptations of large cities. We know well 
what those dangers are—the street-corner, the saloon, the dive. 
There are formed the thieves, the roughs, the tramps, the drun- 
kards. Every young man who leaves his house at night for re- 
creation is exposed to their allurements. What a work it is, 
then, to provide a haven where safety is assured for all, at least, 
who wish it; where those on whom depends so much of our 
hope for the future can meet and converse, play their games, 
read their papers and books, improve their minds, and return to 
their homes without having contracted any contamination ! 

Such are the principal advantages of our unions. It is with- 
in the range of their possibility to produce in time a body 
of men thoroughly grounded in the knowledge and the love 
of their faith, to multiply O’Connells, Windthorsts, Ozanams, 
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Brownsons, and Hassards. They are capable of making the 
rising generation fond and proud of the church, as well as use- 
ful to their pastors and to one another. They can lessen the 
number of blighted lives, and broken hearts, and souls lost for 
ever. Experience has seen these capabilities realized in many 
instances. Surely nothing more can be required to make us 
believe in these organizations, and aid them by word and work. 


DIFFICULTIES. “ 


As was said in the beginning, these unions of young men are 
not a gold-mine, They are a garden in which the soil must be 
fertilized, the seed planted, and the trees and flowers and -shrubs 
guarded with exquisite care. Sometimes, it must be confessed, 
despite all the care of the gardener, the soil has proven unpro- 
ductive; or else weeds have sprung up, choking the flowers 
as they bloomed, and foul insects have crawled over the trees 
and the shrubs, destroying all their fruit. Many a zealous la- 
borer, both priest and layman, has become disheartened at diffi- 
culties, and has abandoned the work in despair. But lack of 
success in some instances is no reason why any one should lose 
heart. Where so much good is to be accomplished, it is well 
worth while to learn, by patient industry, the means which will 
bring it about. If failure comes on the first attempt, we can 
well afford to study the causes thereof and to prevent their re- 
currence when we try again. Experience is of the greatest im- 
portance in society work, not only our own but also that which 
has been gleaned by others. In its light the difficulties can be 
enumerated thus: 

In the first place, the young men have often been found very 
apathetic. Perfectly willing to take all the enjoyment that can 
be offered them, they show a distaste for either intellectual im- 
provement or religious exercises. It has happened, also, that 
after a society had flourished for some time the older members 
became engrossed with business and family cares. They gradu- 
ally retired. The younger‘members had been unused to man- 
agement. They lacked both enthusiasm and self-confidence, 
and so the organization dwindled away to nothing. Again, poli- 
tics and dissipation, in some instances, have obtruded themselves, 
and played havoc with the good work. In other cases the spi- 
rit of rebellion has asserted itself. The young men undertook 
to transgress regulations which the pastor deemed it his duty to 
enforce for the good of the society, or for the edification of the 
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parish. The result was rupture with the ecclesiastical authori- 
ty; and then, either the dissolution of the organization or its 
diversion from the main object for which it was established. 
These difficulties, no doubt, may sometimes be so grave as to 
be practically insurmountable. But the same experience which 
shows us where the danger lies points out to us also a number of 


PREVENTIVES AND REMEDIES, 


which have caused success in the past and seem to guarantee it 
for the future. These can be enumerated as follows: 

Ist. Reception of the Sacraments.—It is hard to see what 
right any organization has to be called Catholic unless it possess 
a fundamental rule on this subject. There should be at least 
two public Communions in each year, one on the day appointed 
by the National Union and another about Easter time. 

2d. The authority of the Pastor.—His veto of any measure 
or of any individual should be final, and as such should always 
be accepted with hearty good-will. Without this the society is 
exposed to great danger from the impetuosity and the inexperi- 
ence of youth, as well as from the machinations of schemers who 
may manage to obtain an entrance. 

3d. The personal influence of the Spiritual Director, whether 
he be the Pastor himself or an Assistant Priest deputed for the 
work.—He can be among the young men at their gatherings; 
study their strong and their weak points; aid them by his learn- 
ing and experience; gain their confidence; assist them in their 
difficulties ; prevent disputes; be to them a friend in the truest 
sense of the word, and, at the same time, a constant example of 
Catholic virtue and Christian manhood. 

4th. Great care in the Admission of Members.—These Unions 
are of no use as reformatories. No person should ever be re- 
ceived who cannot prove his claim to respectability and to practi- 
cal Catholicity. Thestory of Vert-Vert repeats itself every day. 
“ Evil communications corrupt good morals.” Many a flourish- 
ing society has been ruined by the admission of one or two disso- 
lute members, received either with a view to their reform or be- 
cause they were known to be “ good fellows.” Nor need any one 
fear that a reasonably high standard of character for membership 
will simply gather together a number of naturally virtuous peo- 
ple who would be just as good without any society. On the 
contrary, such a standard will serve to make vice and dissipation 
disreputable. And members-going astray will amend their lives 
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when they find it necessary to do so, in order to have the com- 
panionship and the respect of their fellows. 

sth. Literary Exercises.—These are an almost indispensable 
adjunct. Certain evenings, reasonably frequent, devoted to ori- 
ginal addresses, essays, debates, and declamations, serve to de- 
velop the minds of the young men, refine their taste, improve 
their education, and entirely prevent the great danger of the 
rooms of the association becoming a place for mere idle loung- 
ing. But all the members should partake by turns in these ex- 
ercises. Otherwise a few will be benefited, and the great ma- 
jority willremain unimproved. It might be mentioned here, in 
passing, that it is wise also for the older members to insist on the 
younger men taking office sometimes. This gives the latter 
more of an interest, and it prevents decay when the former are 
obliged to retire. 

6th. Membership in the National andthe Diocesan Union.— 
These Unions, of which the latter is the local assembly of the for- 
mer, were established some fourteen years ago. They have done 
very much to aid the cause. Their object is not to legislate for 
the individual societies, but to form a sort of clearing-house, 
where experiences can be interchanged, dangers made known, 
remedies suggested. They develop enthusiasm, report the pro- 
gress made throughout the country, spur on flagging energies, 
and make the young men a unit for concerted action should it 
ever be required. ; 

The last National Convention was held in New York on May 
25 and 26, 1887, in the hall of the new De La Salle Institute. 
It was a sight to make any Catholic proud. Seventy-seven socie- 
ties were represented by the flower of our youth. The proceed- 
ings were both enthusiastic and orderly. The utmost harmony 
and good feeling prevailed. And when the Most Reverend 
Archbishop Corrigan came to bestow his encouragement and his 
benediction on the assembly, the cheer of welcome which rent 
the air and made the echoes ring was ample proof that every 
man there, and all he represented, were devoted, loyal Catholics in 
heart and soul. The next general assembly will be held in Cin- 
Cinnati on the sixth and seventh of June. The West has been 
chosen this year with a view to encouraging and propagating 
the cause in that section. Why cannot every Catholic Young 
Men’s Association in the country be there represented? Some 
have always held aloof, it is hard to see why. If your society is 
young, and struggling with difficulties, you can there learn the 
road to success. If it is well established and prosperous, others 
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want the benefit of your experience. In either case you will 
help to swell the enthusiasm of the occasion, and to give the 
cause the prominence it deserves before the public. 

There seems to be a bright future before these associations. 
As our schools increase in number and perfect their system, the 
material for membership will grow every year better and more 
plentiful. Enlarged experience will the better teach both mem- 
bers and directors how to prevent weeds from growing in the 
garden, and how to save the fruits of their labors from blight 
and decay. Augmented resources will increase their efficiency 
for charitable and educational purposes. They will not bring 
about the millennium, but they will be a potent factor for good. 
They deserve the encouragement and the good-will of every zeal- 
ous Catholic heart. M. J. LAVELLE. 





TALK ABOUT NEW BOOKS. 


Place aux dames! They take up by far the larger share of 
space on our book-table this month. And first Mrs. Oliphant, 
if for no better reason, then surely because of her age and long 
experience, and the pleasant debt of gratitude which two gene- 
rations of novel-readers owe her. How far back they seem, the 
days when one was sowing a crop of bad marks and just rebukes 
in order to spend one’s study hours with the too-delightful Katze 
Stewart! How many novels has Mrs. Oliphant written since 
then? Fifty at the least computation, one would guess, and 
hazard, too, the prediction that, like Tennyson’s Brook, she 
might “go on for ever” in just such a gurgling, unexciting, 
pleasant, sunny flow to the very brink of the ocean of eternity. 
People say, who pretend to know, that novel-writing has been, 
not the amusement but the serious, necessary work of her long 
lifetime ; that she has been not merely the “ helpmeet” of an in- 
capable and indolent companion, but the wise and provident 
mother of sons who owe to her charming gift for story-telling 
and her unflagging industry their education and their start in 
life. Both they and she, supposing the gossip well founded, must 
have pleasure in remembering at how little expense to con- 
science labor so incessant, so full of snares and temptations to 
stray into by and forbidden paths, has been accomplished. 

Perhaps it would be saying too much to affirm that Foyce 
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(Harper & Brothers, New York) is as good as any of its pre- 
decessors. Valentine and his Brother is better, and so is Katie 
_ Stewart, and so, on the whole, is Wiss Marjoribanks. Neverthe- 
less, full as it is of padding—how could one turn out nearly or 
quite two hundred pages of fine type so often without padding ? 
—it is quite good enough to recommend to confirmed novel-read- 
ers of the sort its author must certainly prefer: people, that is, 
who do not want to gallop through a book at a sitting; who like 
to lay their novel in the basket with their knitting or mending, 
or who find the right sort of one act as a cheerful and innocuous 
opiate after over-exciting and laborious days. 

If we should say that the next story on our list is less harm- 
less and more exciting than ¥oyce, it would be necessary but in- 
vidious to designate the only class of readers to whom it is likely 
to be more than stupid. It has become Mrs. A. L. Wister’s 
recognized métier to translate novels of the cheaply sentimental 
and flashy type from a variety of German sources. Perhaps the 
Germah flashiness is not over-brilliant, and its sentiment is peril- 
ously near the point of sentimentality at its best. Still, one 
wonders why a gentlewoman should select H.Schobert’s Picked 
Up in the Streets (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia) for 
translation. Of course, there is one obvious reason—it will be 
likely to have a sale. There is a plenty of readers who will find 
it entertaining in default of something new from Ouida or 
Rhoda Broughton, and the Mercantile Libraries will probably 
keep copies of it standing on their counters for months before 
they are finally relegated to seldom-disturbed shelves. It is not 
technically immoral. The little golden-haired, green-eyed Ferra, 
who is picked up in the streets of Paris by a Russian vové at the 
age of eight, and sent by him to a Convent of the Sacred Heart 
to be educated and then returned to him, never goes to the bad. 
She is saved from that abyss in the first place by marriage with 
‘ her protector’s father, who, coming on from Russia to prevent 
his son from contracting such a mésadlliance, finds that the 
surest and most agreeable way of accomplishing his purpose 
will be to marry her himself. Presently he leaves her a widow. 
Then her troubles begin anew in a little German court, where 
she is persecuted by the prince and hated by the jealous princess. 
But though she is again rescued from sin and slander by an honest 
marriage, yet the reader is kept from the first page to the last 
in a vicious atmosphere. The precipices are always close at 
hand, the bogs are always slimy and shaky, and the escapes 
always by the skin of the teeth. And that is why we find the 
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translation of such tales unfit occupation for gentlewomen, and 
the reading of them worse than unprofitable for anybody. 

Sara Crewe; or, What Happened at Miss Minchin's, by Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, is a very pretty, interesting, and well- 
written story. It is well illustrated, also, by Reginald B. Birch. 
Sara isan imaginative child of twelve; “there was almost more 
imagination than there was Sara” in her, says her creator. She 
lives ina London boarding-school, where she is petted and made 
much of until the death of her only parent leaves her in poverty. 
Then she is kept on as a drudge, permitted to study when she 
can, because her talent is obvious, and the day will probably 
come when she can work out her debt for food and shelter by 
teaching languages for nothing. Meantime she becomes an ill- 
used, neglected little one, with no friend but her wax doll Emily, 
and no solace but a love of reading and a wonderful capacity 
for “ supposing things.” 


“Her whole forlorn, uncared-for child-life was made up of imaginings. 
She imagined and pretended things until she almost believed thtem, and 
she would scarcely have been surprised at any remarkable thing that 
could have happened. So she insisted to herself that Emily understood 
all about her troubles and was really her friend. 

“*As to answering,’ she used to say, ‘I don’t answer very often. I 
never answer when I can help it. When people are insulting you, there 
is nothing so good for them as not to say a word—just to look at them 
and ¢4ink. Miss Minchin turns pale with rage when I do it; Miss Amelia 
looks frightened, so do the girls. They know you are stronger than they 
are, because you are strong enough to hold in your rage, and they are 
not, and they say stupid things they wish they hadn’t said afterwards. 
There’s nothing so strong as rage, except what makes you hold it in—that’s 
stronger. It’s a good thing not to answer your enemies. I scarcely ever 
do. Perhaps Emily is more like me than I am like myself. Perhaps she 
would rather not answer her friends, even. She keepsit allin her heart.’” 


But ‘‘ supposing” comes very hard even for Sara now and 
then. When she is wet and cold and hungry after doing long 
errands through London fog and slush, for instance, and yet 
must go supperless to bed. At such times even her most com- 
forting resort, that of imagining herself a princess in disguise, 
sure some day to arrive at sovereignty and the ability to put 
her enemies to shame, gets to wear a desperately shabby and 
beggarly air. Her childish mind she feeds, in default of better 
food, on weekly penny papers and such other trash as she can 
borrow from a sentimental housemaid who subscribes to a cir- 
culating library, and whom she helps about her work in order 
to get a sight of the “ greasy volumes containing stories of mar- 
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quises and dukes who invariably fell in love with orange-girls 
and gypsies and servant-maids, and made them the proud brides of 
coronets,” but her poor little body grows thin on drier sustenance. 
Of course it all comes right in the end., Sara lives for a while 
in what seems a fairy tale made real, finding her cold, ugly attic 
transformed in some magical way into a nest of elegant comfort, 
new clothes supplied by unknown hands, dainty suppers lying 
ready for her when she climbs the garret stairs tired-out at 
night. Then her real, flesh-and-blood benefactor comes to 
light, and Sara leaves Miss Minchin’s for kindness and luxury 
in a home of her own, 

As we have said, Mrs. Burnett’s story is charmingly written. 
Her little heroine, too, is a suggestive figure in many ways. To 
us she is so chiefly because she emphasizes so sharply the empti- 
ness of souls to which the Christian ideal seems to be wholly 
lacking. In one way or another, all who succeed in making 
this life more than merely endurable when its external condi- 
tions are painful, must do so by conforming it to some ideal. If 
we are materialists, and conclude to live in the sty with Epicurus, 
at least we do our best, as Bishop Blougram puts it, to make 
our sty “rustle with sufficient straw.” If even straw is lacking, 
or is foul and musty, life becomes impossible unless we can find 
some interior refuge. Poor little Sara Crewe, finding hers in 
dime novels, in “supposing” good suppers and warm clothes, 
and playing at being a princess in order to harden herself 
against insults, finally rewarded with hot meals, velvet gowns, 
and some romantic equivalent for Mrs. Burnett’s own stories, 
which probably do not circulate in fairy-land, what a pitiful 
little figure she is when one puts her beside the twelve-year-old 
Agnes, despising comfort, wealth, and honor, and bending glad- 
ly her beautiful head beneath the executioner’s axe, that so she 
may go the more quickly to the Master “whom, not having 
seen, she loved”! How mean her desires are, how tawdry 
and vulgar her imagination, how empty her final attainment, 
when measured by those of the little Catherine of Siena, made 
like herself into a drudge, forbidden even her one solace of long 
hours of prayer, yet building within her own heart a temple 
wherein the living God abode; where she offered him as incense 
every meanest duty performed to others in love for him; where 
she dwelt with him in a fulness and repose which made her, 
like the Apostle, “count all things but as dung” that she might 
please him by the loving acceptance of all that was in the order 
of his Providence! 
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When Mrs. Burnett wrote Through One Administration we 
heard it remarked, by an acute and clever woman, that whenever 
her heroines turned out well and “ behaved themselves,” she 
was sure to reward them with the most becoming and well fit- 
ting gowns she could imagine. She is busy still in the manu- 
facture of millinery for dainty souls, impatient alike of vulgar 
immorality and commonplace surroundings. And such souls 
are many, sunk deep in well-washed, well-fed, carefully adorned 
and perfumed flesh. What better can one honestly say for them 
than that cleanliness, good food, and inoffensive adornment are, 
in themselves, better than nastiness, open poison, and noisome 
odors? 

Love and Theology (Ticknor & Co., Boston) is a clever but 
not particularly interesting novel, by Celia Parker Woolley. 
We hear that it has been the subject of a good deal of more or 
less admiring comment, and can readily believe it to have been 
an event in those upper, brahminical circles of “ cultured ” peo- 
ple who like to fancy themselves not utterly given up to fri- 
volity, but capable of serious thought and talk on serious sub- 
jects. Love, at all events, is a subject serious enough in any of 
its phases. ‘“ Many waters cannot quench it, neither can the 
floods drown it,” else the floods of wishy-washy rhetoric poured 
over it by the male and female novelists of many generations 
would long since have melted it out of sight and mind. But as 
it is the staple of human existence, and as human existence has 
many forms, and exceeding many degrees of force and intensity, 
there is “ample room and verge enough” for all manner of dis- 
course about it. Speaking for ourselves, we find nothing spe- 
cially elemental or suggestive in Miss—or Mrs.?—Woolley’s 
handling of this part of hertheme. That there should be still 
less in her presentation of theology was, of course, to be expect- 
ed. Theology too, among the priesthood of culture, is con- 
ceived of as having many forms, each of them native to its sub- 
stance, each adapting it in varying degrees to different grades 
of intelligence. People “catch it,” like whooping-cough or 
measles, and have it hard or easy according to their tempera- 
ments; and may even, when particularly healthy or happy in 
their “ environment,” escape it altogether. Whatis of real impor- 
tance about it in any case, is the effect it is likely to have upon 
them in their more natural and less-easily evaded relations with 
their fellows. How, to put at once the finest point upon it, is it 
going to act and react when confronted with love as it exists 
between the sexes ? 
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Now, that is a problem which has given occasion to many 
novels, and to many tragedies, as well, in actual life, and will 
doubtless continue to do so. In the novel it is comparatively 
easy to handle, more especially by novelists to whom theology 
is not the science of God, but any and every class of opinions 
which may be held concerning him and his relations to his 
creatures, including the opinion that he does not exist, and that, 
therefore, there are no relations of the sort. But it is a still less 
serious problem in real life for people burdened, to whatever 
‘extent one pleases, with opinions, yet unsteadied by any posi- 
tive conviction. Love in its mildest variety, so long as it is 
real, is pretty sure to drive opinion, when it asserts itself in 
opposition, off the field with lowered colors. So Celia Parker 
Woolley evidently thinks, and we agree with her. There are 
two pairs of lovers in her story, one of which is composed of an 
orthodox, evangelical and rather prim young woman and a 
professor and preacher of “ Liberal Theology,” of the type once 
held and taught by Theodore Parker. The other pair is made 
up of an Episcopalian clergyman and a girl whose “views” are 
not very decided, though they lean strongly to liberalism, and 
are tinctured with a propensity to assert the rights of women. 
They are all “in love” after their various fashions, and after 
going through struggles enough to fill a novel, the solution 
comes to each couple in the most natural and commendable of 
fashions. The girlsgive in. Virginia gets herself confirmed by 
her husband’s bishop, though ‘the service would have pleased 
her better if it had been her husband’s hands that thus rested in 
momentary blessing on her head.” Rachel, after holding out a 
good deal longer, succumbs when her lover falls ill and she 
thinks she is likely to lose him altogether. But she never quite 
succeeds in throwing off her old shackles. ‘To the end of her 
life her morbid and exacting conscience stood ready to impose 
some new check on every new process of mental and spiritual 
growth.” She never, that is, was able to rid herself altogether 
of a desire for a real, close and personal relation with a divine 
Person, or to comfort herself entirely with the assurance that 
unvarying Law, which always manages to get itself obeyed, is 
just as good a thing. 

“As she stood in the dim aisles of some cathedral and watched the 
poor, toiling worshippers come and go, kneeling at the altar to catch a 
moment’s benediction and refreshment from the burden of the day, she 
always felt the impulse to place herself beside them, that she might not 
seem to shame their credulous faith by standing apart, and in the hope, too, 
that some ray of real blessing might come down to her.” 
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There are some bright remarks and happy characterizations 
scattered throughout the pages of this novel. This, for in- 
stance, which indicates Judge Hunt’s type of free thought: 

“He was a great admirer of Confucius and similar writers, and be- 
longed to that class of liberals who hold the story of the flood, as related 
in Genesis, in open contempt until, finding record of the same in the 
Chinese or other Scriptures, they incline to modify this opinion and think 
there may be something in it.” 


There are many Judge Hunts in the circle of almost any 
one’s acquaintance. Ordinarily, though, one hardly credits 
them with a first-hand knowledge of either “ Chinese or other 
Scriptures,” including King James’s version of that of the He- 
brews. Their daily paper, or “the science man” as he appears 
in the Fortnightly, the Forum, or even in the club-house, is gen- 
erally authority enough for accepting or rejecting any theologi- 
cal opinion whatever—except, perhaps, the opinion that there 
can be any real authority capable of formulating one which is 
universally true. 

Loyalty George, by Mrs. Parr (Henry Holt & Co., New York), 
is much more interesting reading. Mrs. Parr has made an ad- 
vance in her art since the days when she wrote Hero Carthew. 
Loyalty is a very real, very intense figure, and so is her lover, 
Roger. The book is full of vivid strokes and quick with a liv- 
ing passion which takes strong hold on the imagination. If it 
has a moral, it is, perhaps, that our sins are sure to find us out, 
and are apt to strike us vicariously when they do so—poisoning 
other lives more surely than our own, and inflicting on the inno- 
cent bitterer pangs than those we yet have suffered from them. 

Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll stands sponsor for a story called 
For Her Daily Bread, by Litere (Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago). 
It has not too much merit to make one wish, for the author's 
sake, that he should have declined to do so. It is a feebly writ- 
ten, rather colorless story of a young woman’s pitiful struggles 
to earn honest bread by honest labor. The reason why “ Bob” 
should have endorsed it in a preface failed to become plain to us 
until we had nearly reached its close. We divulge it to our 
readers willingly, assuring them that the game of finding it was 
not worth the candle. Norma Southstone, the heroine, is en- 
gaged in trying to comfort a poor, heart-broken German Catho. 
lic woman for the death of her daughter after a brief period of 
shameful sin. She assures her that “whatever happiness be- 
yond the grave is accorded to any one had been accorded to 


Amy.” 
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“There is no such place as hell?’ she whispered in a trembling voice. 

“«There is no such place.... 

“* You speak so kind and cheerful, it is so different from the priest’s 
words. I was afraid to go to church any longer. I had Masses said for 
Amy, but it cost so much to get peace for her soul, and I had nothing to 
eat for my living children, soI had to let it go. I wish you would tell me 
something else that would help me to think of Amy as a bright, beautiful 
angel, and not a lost, helpless soul!’” 


Thus appealed to, Norma quotes the words of “a great and 
good man”—Colonel Ingersoll is his other name—on the sub- 
ject. He says: 


“Tam satisfied there is no world of eternal pain. If there is a world 
of joy, so much the better.” 


And then the poor, misguided Catholic finds a crumb of com 
fort. 
“ How kind and good he must be!” she exclaims. “Do you know 


anything else he says? It seems better than the prayer-books, for I can- 
not open one but the word hell seems to be in a dozen places on every 


page.” 

It is dignifying it too much to call such trash as this wicked 
or profane. It is both, to be sure, but the natural man rises up 
in his own place and finds it absurdly funny first of all. Our 
Lord Jesus Christ brought life and immortality to light by his 
incarnation, death, and resurrection. He taught eternal retribu- 
tion. Apostles preached it ; martyrs died and are still dying for 
it; the universal church testifies to it in every land beneath the 
skies. And then comes along a fourth-rate, half-educated law- 
yer, and gets up on a stump and says he ‘“‘is satisfied there is no 
world of eternal pain,” and, as the slang of the day has it, “ That 
settles it!” It settles something, we are very sure, but it might 
not be too polite to say just what it is. 

Queen Money, by the author of Zhe Story of Margaret Kent 
(Ticknor & Co., Boston), must also, we suppose, be numbered 
among the women’s novels. Her previous stories wejknow 
nothing about, save that they have been greatly praised, and, 
contrary to the usual fate of American novels, have not stopped 
short with a first edition. The one before us is in its fifth. The 
assumption we make as to the sex of its author is based upon a 
remark made by Mr. Howells, who perhaps speaks of what he 
knows, concerning the male characters in Margaret Kent. They 
are, he says, “figures such as women draw.” Of our own mo- 
tion we doubt whether we should have attributed Queen Money 
toa woman. Not that we are unaware that women dabble in 
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stocks, and have learned the language of Wall Street, and can 
moralize on the dangers of buying and selling ona margin. It 
is not that kind of knowledge, of which this book is full enough 
and to spare, which seemed to us of doubtful femininity, but the 
speeches put now and then into the mouths of men, as, for exam- 
ple, some of those uttered by the host at Kendal’s dinner-party. 
However, the women writers learn to skate over thin ice by 
long practice without shrieking or hysterics. The book is very 
cleverly written, the conversations bright and natural, though 
not specially edifying, and Lucy Florian is extremely well done. 
There is a detestable girl-child in the book, who, now that we 
consider it, is most probably of feminine origin. We doubt lit- 
tle Ethel White’s attractiveness to any creature but a “ clever” 
female writer. 

Mrs. Amelia E. Barr is, we are very glad to say, most dis- 
tinctly not “clever.” She is something we like much better— 
earnest, that is; sincere in her religious convictions, Protestant 
though they be; a careful student of human nature in the range 
she knows best, and a successful delineator of it. The interior 
life, its motives and its rewards, is not such a terra incognita to 
her as it seems to be to most of her female co-laborers in the 
field of fiction. Her latest story, Master of His Fate (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York), is doubtless not her best, but it leaves 
a pleasant memory behind it in the reader’s mind. The scene is 
laid in Yorkshire, and the characters often talk the broad dia- 
lect of that district. It has very little plot and no incident to 
speak of, its interest lying chiefly in the development of charac- 
ter under the influence of purely interior motives. But it is 
very well done—very unpretentiously and simply done, more- 
over. 

The Case of Mohammed Benani; A Story of To-day (D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York), bears no author’s name. It is one of the 
books which make one wonder what strings may have been 
pulled to secure a publisher’s favorable verdict on them. It is 
not well written, although the writer evidently knows and ap- 
preciates good work, has listened to and doubtless shared in bril- 
liant talk, and has seen a good deal of the world. He remarks, 
in a preface, that “the attempt to utilize mesmeric phenomena 
in the interest of the hero, Benani, will doubtless appear espe- 
cially adventurous; but the novelty is at least justified by facts 
which have come under the writer’s personal observation” ; 
which causes one to believe that Mr. Rider Haggard’s novels, 
and Mr. Walter Besant’s, and the “ Proceedings of the London 
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Psychical Society” cannot be among those facts. He would 
hardly think his own mild attempt a “novelty” if they had 
been. His book has, however, a serious object, which is “to 
attract public attention to the evil adjustment of a mechanism 
which grinds, not grain, but human creatures between the 
upper and nether stone of Jewish and Moorish oppression—aw- 
ful mills to which the placid breeze of Consular support imparts 
continuous motion.” With so admirable an object in view, it is 
sad that the execution of the story should be so hopelessly dull. 
It would have been better had its author not weighted himself 
with fiction, but given his facts the straightforward setting of 
names, dates, and figures. Then they might have been impres- 
sive. 

An Original Belle,and Found, Yet Lost (Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York), are from the untiring pen of Mr. Edward P. Roe. Mr. 
Roe has such excellent intentions, his industry should be sucha 
tonic to the idly disposed among his brethren of the pen, his 
aims are so innocent, and his gentle satisfaction with himself so 
unfeigned, that it goes to one’s heart not to be able to admire 
him as much as such a very good man ought to be admired. 
But we observe that he gives his own new novel, now running 


in the Cosmopolitan, the following send-off in a letter to the edi- 
tor of that magazine: 


“I can truly say that I think I never wrote a story with more life, spi- 
tit, originality, and dramatic interest than the one you have secured.” 


And when a good man can conscientiously, and without too 
much confusion of face, sound his own trumpet in such a key, 
he comforts the rest of us, to whom the instrument seems to 
require a greater volume of breath than our weak lungs, tired 
out with praise, perhaps, or else too long unused to giving it un- 
stinted, cancommand. We sincerely hope that what Mr. Roe 
says of Miss Lou may be far within the limits of allowable self- 
laudation. We hope too, may we say, that as far as originality 
goes, it may outstrip Found, Yet Lost, in which the note struck 
by Hugh Conway in his first notable success, Called Back, and 
repeated since by Miss McLelland in Od/ivion, is but faintly re- 
echoed ? 


VOl., XLVII.—27 
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STORY OF A CONVERSION 


I had just left school when a great event, to me, happened in our family. 
My second brother, an officer in the United States navy, was about to marry. 
His afiancée was a young lady of Baltimore and a Roman Catholic. Great was 
the distress of my mother, who had brought us up in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and with the strictest regard to truth, honor, and morality, but with a 
strong prejudice against the Catholic Church. The less she understood of its 
doctrines the more she was opposed to them, and I thoroughly sympathized with 
her, and with the Protestant teachings of the young ladies’ school from which 
I had just been graduated at fifteen. I had never come in contact with Catholics 
except as servants. Believing sincerely that this poor sister-in-law could not be 
saved if not converted from what I considered a cruel, superstitious, bigoted 

faith, unworthy of the enlightened Christian of the nineteenth century, I thought 
that a plain duty lay before me—that of redeeming and saving this otherwise lost 
soul who had entered our holier and better-instructed circle. 

In: the furtherance, however, of this duty, which at first, in the fervor of the 
moment, seemed so easy, I found a great obstacle at the very outset. How com- 
bat theories of which I was uninformed? How contest the dogmas of a religion 
of which I was totally ignorant? Evidently the first step was to inform {myself 
thoroughly in regard to the beliefs and practices of this religion before I could 
hope successfully to confute them. 

Not having any works at hand on the subject, it occurred to me that, notwith- 
standing this, I might betray at once the ignorance and blind superstition incul- 
cated by the Catholic Church by questioning the Catholic servants in our house. 
Filled with the importance of my mission, and with great confidence in my supe- 
rior education acquired in an aristocratic Protestant school, and fresh from my 
Protestant histories, I confess I felt rather as Goliath may have felt when he 
attacked little David, and I feel bound to record that the result was not very dif- 
ferent from the termination of that memorable battle. Seeking one of these 
handmaids, therefore, I determined to attack what I considered one of the most 
outrageous of Catholic practices and beliefs, so far as I understood it upon Pro- 
testant authority, and diving into the midst of things, I asked her, ‘“ What is an 
indulgence ?” 

“ An indulgence ?”’ said she, looking up from her work. ‘Why, miss, an in- 
dulgence is a remission of punishment due for our sins in this world.” 

“ How much do you have to pay for one?” 

“Pay for one?” she queried, looking at mein astonishment. “Why, miss, 
you cannot pay for an indulgence.” : 

“Do you mean to say,” I asked, “ that you cannot go to a priest and pay him 
to let you commit sin, and that, if you pay him enough, he will not give you per- 
mission to do so?” 

I shall never forget the expression on that poor girl’s face as she turned to 
look at me; it was a mingling of pity, astonishment, and disgust. But she only 
answered : “Certainly not, miss. To gain an indulgence you must first go to con- 
fession and confess all the sins you have been guilty of, and then, if the priest 

thinks you sincerely repentant, he absolves you; then you have to perform the 
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conditions of the indulgence, which are the repeating of certain prayers or litanies 
required to obtain it, and to receive holy Communion.” 

I was astonished at this clear and concise answer. Where was the terrible 
sin in all this? -I felt considerably abashed, but nevertheless went on question- 
ing. 
“Why do you worship the Virgin Mary and her pictures and statues ?” 

“We never do.” 
“ Don’t worship the Virgin Mary? Why you make her equal to the Saviour, 
do you not ?” 

“No; we only ask her to join her prayers to ours because, having been His 
mother in this world and the holiest of all women, we believe her prayers to have 
great influence.” 

* And the saints ?” 

“ And the saints also, as they are in the presence of God and see him al- 
ways.” 

This was all so intelligent, and so different from the confused answers I had 
expected, that I turned away with far greater respect for this poor servant than 
an hour before I had thought ever possible, and with a feeling of shame that she 
had answered these and many other questions that I put to her far more clearly 
than I could have done had she asked me some questions concerning my own 
belief ; for in our single congregation I knew there were different opinions upon 
some vital points, and I had even heard young men who attended the same church 
declare that they had no religious belief whatever. 1 knew, also, that what were 
called “ High-Church ” and “ Low-Church” persuasions were widely different on 
essential points, though entertained by persons sitting under the same preacher 
and worshipping together in the same edifice. This was very disturbing, yet did 
not convince me that Protestantism was wrong or Catholicism right. I still con- 
sidered it my duty to attack the Roman Catholic faith, and for this purpose set 
to work at once to read up the most celebrated works on both sides of the ques- 
tion. And I read with such intensity of purpose, and remembered the arguments 
on both sides so well, that I frequently amused myself by taking opposite sides of 
the question according to whatever might be the views of my opponent, for later 
on I became acquainted with some very learned Catholics, and on the other hand 
I argued with my Protestant friends for mere argument’s sake. 

Notwithstanding all this, the replies I had received from the poor Catholic 
servant of whom I have spoken made me chary, at first, of attacking my sister-in- 
law when she arrived at our home, together with a sense of want of breeding in 
such a course. 

One afternoon, as I was sitting in the drawing-room playing on the piano, the 
door opened and a visitor was announced. I had not heard the ring at the door, 
and was a little startled at seeing an entire stranger enter the room, in the dress 
of a Roman Catholic priest. His presence was explained, however, when he 
asked for my sister-in-law. He was one of the most majestic and elegant of men, 
certainly the handsomest man I ever saw either before or since. The expression 
of his face was that of great dignity and sweetness, with a tinge of sadness that 
awakened at once a sympathetic feeling, and drew one towards him with an un- 
questioning confidence and assurance that they were in the presence of a noble 
nature. A terrific thunder-storm coming up almost ‘immediately, after his 
‘entrance, and no one else being at home, I enjoyed a ¢éte-d-téte with my distin- 
guished-looking guest for nearly an hour. I asked him many questions about 
his religion, and above all, why priests did not marry, which amused him very 
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much, this being another mystery of the Catholic faith to me which I thought 
highly unchristian. After his explanation, however, I regarded priests more as 
martyrs than as the mysterious propagators of a mysterious religion. 

The storm being ended and a brilliant sun illumining the horizon, my visitor 
rose to take leave, promising to renew his visit at an early opportunity. Thus 
commenced an acquaintance which soon became a strong friendship, ending only 
with death. 

Probably most persons would think that here was the cause of my conver- 
sion, but so far is that from the truth that my very admiration of this noblest of 
men prevented me from becoming a Catholic for years, lest I should be influenced 
in so important a decision by the exalted friendship I could not help entertaining 
for one of the purest and loveliest natures it has ever been my privilege through 
a long life to meet. And again, he never endeavored to convert me to his faith, 
saying that, although he would answer any question I put to him, yet that my 
parents, having received him in all good faith, he would consider it a breach of 
that faith should he do so without their knowledge and permission. His death 
occurred while I was abroad, and so much was he beloved by our late Cardinal 
that he desired that he alone should preach his funeral sermon, and a glowing 
tribute it was to that most holy and admirable life. A kind hand sent the 
panegyric to me in my then island home, more than six thousand miles away. 

To return, however, to my sister-in-law. On her learning of the visit she 
had missed, she said she should return it very shortly, and offered to take me 
with her—an offer which I readily accepted. 

It was at the house of this admirable man that I met for the first time Mother 
Jerome, very soon afterwards Superior of Mount St. Vincent. She, more than 
any one, attracted me towards the Catholic faith, because a plain, simple woman 
in appearance, humble in station, and doubtless of humble origin, I saw that the 
gentleness of manner, the sweetness of character, the overflowing charity which 
characterized and shone in her face, and lent to it at times a halo that elevated 
its expression beyond all mundane beauty, could come only from the deep and 
beautiful faith that animated the soul within ; and while I looked with wonder on 
this marvellous effect I acknowledged that in the devotees of no other religion had 
I seen the same transformation. I became sincerely attached to Sister Jerome, 
and thought I should like to become a sister with her. She laughed at the idea 
of my leading such a life, and told me I could never endure its privations and ex- 
actions, but that persons in the world and in society could do as much good in 
other ways by ac‘s of charity, leading exemplary lives, and repressing evil ten- 
dencies in the thoughtless around them as they could in devoting themselves to 
the life of a religieuse. I begged, however, to go with her sometimes on her er- 
rands of mercy, and this she did not object to, and I accompanied her on several 
occasions, to my great delight. But coming one afternoon to visit her I found 
the sisters all in tears and much moved. I was astonished, and entreated to 
know the cause of their commotion. Alas! their beloved Mother Jerome had 
been appointed to a new field of action. She was to be the Superior of Mount St. 
Vincent, and there, after the successful labor of years, having brought the insti- 
tution to a standard far beyond its original scope, she died shortly before the Car- 
dinal, who had for her the sincerest friendship. 

After her removal to Mount St. Vincent I never saw her again. My entrance 
into society drew me for a time away from all such thoughts, though at certain 
moments an unsatisfied longing after the infinite would take possession of me, 
which_even the blandishments of society could not stifle. Questioning my 
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revered friend very earnestly one day in regard to the Catholic belief of transub- 
stantiation, he referred me to the sixth chapter of St. John and to the eleventh 
chapter of First Corinthians, verses 27, 28, and 29. It was strange, as often as 
I had read and heard read these words before, their real meaning had never oc- 
curred to me. I felt that seeing, I had not seen, and hearing, I had not heard. 
A new light dawned upon my soul, and I said, only the church which recognizes 
these words as St. John evidently understood them (and who better than the be- 
loved disciple, who leaned on Jesus’ breast at the last supper, could understand 
them ?) can be the true church, that church of which Christ said, ‘‘I will be with 
you always.” 

Oh! all other beliefs seemed trivial in comparison with this, and the hitherto 
perplexed feeling with which I had asked myself, why the Son of God was called 
upon to undergo such cruel sufferings merely to be as one of the prophets, teach- 
ing and predicting only as they did, vanished. Now I understood the great and 
glorious benefits of that ineffable sacrifice. Only the eternal God could institute 
such a sacrifice to unite our mortality to his zmmortality. And should I throw 
away this great boon which had at last been placed before me so clearly, with tes- 
timony so indubitable? Should I also say, ‘This is a hard saying, who can 
hear it?” No, never. I, too, will taste of this bread of eternal life—and live! 

I was determined to let doubt and the distraction of contending polemics in- 
fluence me no longer. 

The Rev. Dr. Forbes, who was then a convert to Catholicity, having been of 
my own church, I was recommended to him as most apt to understand the diffi- 
culties I might find in my way. Accordingly, I called upon him and discussed 
with him many different points of belief, such as confession, penance, etc. After 
a long debate he said he thought the best thing I could do would be to make a 
general confession tohim. This proposition surprised me very much, but I told 
him I did not object, and at once knelt down and made a confession of all the 
sins of my life that I could remember. His exclamation when I finished, to my 
great surprise, was: “ Would to God every life were so blameless!”” He requested 
me to call again, but I was not favorably impressed, and did not do so. I after- 
wards learned that his proceeding was very irregular. I decided now to go at 
once to Archbishop Hughes, then Archbishop of New York. He received me 
with the utmost courtesy, and undertook the task of my instruction himself. He 
made appointments to receive me, and went with me through the whole cate- 
chism, stopping with gentle patience at whatever was a stumbling-block to me, 
and reasoning and explaining away with his clear brain all doubts and misunder- 
standing. 

Those were very happy hours spent with this illustrious man, who did not 
disdain a witticism on either side, or a little gaiety when the lesson was over. I 
remember on one occasion he asked me if I had ever seen his pictures, and, upon 
my answering in the negative, led the way into his large drawing-room. We 
passed picture after picture, none, I am constrained to say (though of pretentious 
size), having particularly attracted my admiration; he at last stopped before 
“ The Flight into Egypt,” which he informed me was said to bea Murillo. After 
looking a little at the picture I turned to him with an incredulous smile. “What,”’ 
he said, “ you do not think it a Murillo?” 

“I do not think,” I replied, “ Murillo ever saw it.” 

He laughed and said: “Likely. It was given me by an officer in the navy, 
however, who believed it to be by that distinguished Spaniard.” 
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I inquired who the marble busts in the hall represented, and tearned they 
were those of St. Peter and the Holy Father. 

He then asked me if I would like to see a bust taken lately of himself, and 
took me into the rear drawing-room, where the bay-window had been draped en- 
tirely in red in order better to display what the sculptor doubtless considered his 
chef d’euvre. 1 did not like to say it was not a good likeness, so only remarked, 
“I see your grace has left St. Peter and His Holiness in the hall, while you oc- 
cupy a canopied space in the drawing-room.” “Oh!” said the quick-witted pre- 
late, “I keep them there to keep out evil spirits.” 

‘I see, however,” I replied, “‘ they have been ineffectual in my case.” 

“ That,” said he, “is because all evil spirits left you when you entered.” 

These studies were twice interrupted, however—once by the death of my 
noble father, and a few months afterwards by my marriage. All doubts in my 
mind having been removed, the Archbishop sent me to Father Deluynes, of St. 
Francis Xavier’s, for my confessor, and here I found a true comforter and adviser, 
with whom I held intimate correspondence during many travels in foreign lands, 
and at last, after eleven years’ absence, returned in time to receive his blessing 
once more before he left us for ever. 

Returning from a walk one morning, I was accosted by a gentleman, shortly 
after my conversion, who said : “I wish to speak to you; here 1s my house close 
by. You see I have moved.” I looked up and beheld the Rev. Dr. Forbes. In 
great amazement I went with him. Entering the house, which was a handsome 
one, more comfortably furnished than the one he had left, he said: “ Do you re- 
member the afternoon you called upon me and our conversation ? ” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Well, do you know your arguments had a great effect upon me? ” 

I felt horrified. That a man of his age, supposed solid education, and su- 

erior mind could become a convert to any religion upon convictions so unstable 
as afterwards to doubt them, and that I should be in any way mixed up with such 
vacillation, even in the remotest degree, shocked me beyond expression. I re- 
garded him with sorrow and astonishment. 

“T have left the church,” said he. 

“ And /,” I replied, “ have joined it. I wish you good-morning.” And Iim- 
mediately left the house. 





STATES OF PERFECTION.* 


There are many minds to whom the question, How shall I serve God in 
greater perfection ? is the most important in life. Wedo not say that Father 
Rossetti in the little book here mentioned answers in detail that question for 
others besides the members of his own Society; but the knowledge of the spirit 
of any order or state of Christians is of much use in studying the question of 
Christian perfection in general. We are free to confess that his broadness of 
view is so much in contrast with some other writers, that we are glad to give his 
book a conspicuous note of commendation. 

The spirit of an order is dependent on the end of that order, and on the 
means by which that end is to be attained. Every order has therefore its own 
spirit. To seize upon this spirit is a matter of great difficulty and involves some- 
thing more than a knowledge of the letter of the rules. It can only be done by 
one who is familiar and in sympathy with the institution and with its practical 

* De Spiritu Societatis Fesu. Auctore Julio Costa Rossetti, S.J. Friburgi Brisgovie : 
Herder, 1888, 
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workings. Outsiders can only hope to attain an imperfect idea of the spirit of 
the Society of Jesus. For one who has the time, the Institute of the society 
(comprising the constitutions, decrees of general congregations, and letters of 
generals) affords the best means. This, however, would be an arduous study. 
Father Rossetti’s little work of some 300 pages (16mo), based upon the Institute 
and written for the scholastics and for those making their tertianship in the 
society, and for all, indeed, who wish to learn about the constitution of the 
society, affords the best means with which we are acquainted. It is at once a 
pious and a scholarly work, giving references to the constitutions in verification 
of its statements. A very valuable part of the work is the appendix, which 
shows how the L£xerczses of St. Ignatius and the constitutions of the society 
agree, and how the one springs from the other. We have always thought that 
the great success of the society was in a large degree due not only to the 
wisdom of its constitutions, but also to the fact that by means of the Exercises 
every member of the society has implanted in him the germs from which will 
spring, so far as he makes those Exerczses his own, a life of which the constitu- 
tions will be the natural expression. As a consequence, the keeping of his rule 
is not a bondage to an external yoke, but the natural expression of his own inte- 
rior spirit. 

We notice with pleasure that Father Rossetti does not look upon the taking 
of vows as essential to a man’s being in a s¢aZe of religious perfection (status per- 
fections altior’s acguirende), and that consequently the fathers of the Oratory 
and other congregations which, like them, do not take vows, are in this state. 
We translate the author’s sentences on this topic, because they embody a doc- 
trine of wide application in the spiritual life. It may be well to state that Father 
Rossetti is the author of a work on natural morality and ethical philosophy. 

“ A state of perfection is a fixed condition of life in whicha person is devoted 
to perfection. The state of perfection is twofold: 1st. That of Christians in 
general who, by virtue of the condition of their life, endeavor to keep the precepts 
of the Christian religion. 2d. The state of those who, in addition to the precepts, 
make profession of their resolution to practise the counsels of Christ—that is to 
say, the counsels of poverty, chastity, and obedience—in which a greater perfec- 
tion is in part contained, and by which it is in part promoted. This state of per- 
fection is likewise twofold: 1st. That state of greater perfection in which perfec- 
tion has already been acquired and which is to be imparted to others; this is the 
state of the pastors of the church, especially of the bishops, since their office of 
guiding the sheep of Christ in the perfection which they are to acquire, can only 
be performed satisfactorily by those who have already attained a certain higher 
degree of perfection themselves. 

“2d. The state of greater perfection which has not yet been, but which is to 
be acquired; this is that fixed condition of life which in itself does not exact that 
the greater perfection should have been already acquired, but only demands a 
constant and serious pursuit of greater perfection. 

“The state of that greater perfection which is to be acquired is compatible 
with both the solitary or eremetical life and the social life. 1st. That society the 
members of which devote themselves to the constant pursuit of this greater per- 
fection (with either the positive or the negative approbation of the church) is 
called a congregation, or a religious society, or even a religion, and this is the 
case even if religious vows are not taken at all, as, ¢. g., in fhe Oratory of St. 
Philip Neri, and if they are taken only for a few years, and, also, if the vows are 
perpetual but not solemn. 2d. A religious order in the strict sense is a fixed re- 
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ligious society, positively approved by the church, the end of which is this greater 
perfection, which perfection is to be acquired by means of the vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience; these vows, too, are so to be taken that for all, or 
at all events for a part, of the members of the order they must be solemn” 


(pp. I, 2). 


“TROS TYRIUSQUE MIHI NULLO DISCRIMINE AGETUR.” 





Afpropos of the article, “ Why Am Ia Moslem?” by Ibn Abbas, recently pub- 
lished in the North American Review, we would like to know if some intelligent 
Fijian cannot tell us through its pages, “Why Am I a Cannibal?” The latter 
is a foreign religion, it is true, but hardly less so than Mohammedanism. “ Why 
Am I a Heathen?” by Wong Chin Foo, gives the favorable side of the religion 
of our American Chinese ; and perhaps “ Why Am I a Voodoo?” by some able 
writer, might incline us to favor a peculiar form of religion among negro Ameri- 
cans. Not to be too exclusive, Mormonism might have its claims set forth, per- 
haps by some talented mind among the numerous progeny of its original light. 
It occurred to me, furthermore, that some one in Sing Sing might furnish an in- 
teresting answer to the question, “Why Am I a Burglar?” but, on after-thought, 
I conclude that Burglary cannot be classed under the head of religion. 

We admire the North American as one of the organs of the greatest writers in 
America, but it should, we think, even when discussing religion, draw the line 
somewhere. 





THE SPRING ACADEMY. 


The art critics of the daily press seem to be nearly unanimous in the verdict 
that the sixty-third annual exhibition of the Academy of Design surpasses its 
predecessors in point of general excellence. Perhaps it does; and perhaps, also, 
“general excellence ” is not in itself so exhilarating a thing in pictures, or in art of 
any sort, as the rare and special excellences which stand head and shoulders 
above the crowd. There are not many works in the galleries on Twenty-third 
Street this spring which do that. Two of those which have been most highly 
praised, George Inness’s “‘ September Afternoon ” and Winslow Homer’s “ Eight 
Bells,” are singularly unfortunate in having been placed under glass, a precaution 
necessary in the case of water-colors, but incomprehensible in that of oil-paint- 
ings. Mr. Inness’s landscape is well composed and strongly painted, but the 
blue of the sky near the horizon and the greens throughout are too deep to be 
either true or wholly pleasing. A reflection from the heater opposite which the 
picture hangs is caught by the glass in front of it, and kept dancing in a tanta- 
lizing way through the middle of the flowers in the foreground. 

Mr. Homer’s picture, whenever we have tried to look at it, suffers in much 
the same way from reflections. One recognizes, nevertheless, its characteristic 
strength. But this painter's “ Undertow,” of last season, had both strength and 
beauty to recommend it. And Mr. Homer’s work, when it can lay claim to 
beauty, owes it almost wholly to its subject, his handling being as rude as it is 
strong. The two tars taking a mid-day sounding do not supply that always wel- 
come element. 

Edward Gay has a large and interesting landscape in the West Gallery, which 
he calls “ Waving Grain.” The grayness of the stalks, bent by the wind, is well 
rendered, and so is the silvery expanse of sky. In the same gallery hangs a very 
pleasing picture by Burr H. Nicholls, “ Pigeons from St. Mark's, Venice,” which 
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represents a young girl, with a child in her arms, leaning against a wall which 
would be white if it were not transfused with a light which brings out the thou- 
sand subtle touches of color which make it luminous. She is looking at some 
doves. 

A small landscape called “Grays and Yellows,” by Ed. Stratton Holloway, is 
in this gallery also, and worth looking at. Charles C. Curran’s “ Alcove at the 
Student’s League” hangs not far distant—good, but not nearly so good as his 
“Breezy Day ” in the South Gallery, in which two girls are shown in the act of 
spreading refractory sheets to bleach in a grassy field. Homer D. Martin also 
has a gray but luminous “Study of a Breezy Day” on the same wall, but his 
breeze is ruffling the sea which washes the Normandy coast, and blowing back 
the smoke from the pipe of a steamer near the jetty of Honfleur. Here also is 
his large picture, “ Westchester Hills,” which is held to divide the honors of the 
exhibition with George Inness’s “September Afternoon.” It has a tranquil, 
daylight beauty which continually grows upon the beholder. 

R. D. Sawyer has a fine, large landscape, which he calls “ A Souvenir of Nor- 
mandy,” in the South Gallery. The cattle are rather spotty and frequent, but 
the picture is full of light and of good drawing, and the pool with its reflections 
in the foreground is pleasant to look at. His “Still Life,” which represents a 
Normandy earthen jug standing on a kitchen table, with a roll and a blue china 
bowl for companions, seems to us the best thing of the still-life kind on the walls. 

J. Francis Murphy has, as usual, some very taking small landscapes. His 
“Yellow Hour,” though, is a trifle too metallic in the glow of its sky and the re- 
flection thereof in the foreground water. His “ Rain,” in the East Gallery, is 


more agreeable. In this gallery hangs Miss Brewster's portrait of Mrs. Wheeler, . 


which secured one of the prizes. It is full of character and vigor. John S. Sar- 
gent, whose reputation as a portrait painter is wide, also shows here the likeness 
of a woman which is not pleasing. But the flesh-tints of the arms, especially 
the right one, are most luminous and beautiful. We like better his two Vene- 
tian sketches in the North Gallery; colorless as they are, all blacks and creamy 
whites, and ill drawn as they seem in parts—the hands, for example—the faces are 
full of character and expression. In the North room also hangs a small land- 
scape, a wood interior, by Miss 4 Becket, well drawn, sunny, and solid. 

Wyatt Eaton has a fine portrait, ‘“‘ Miss Martha”; Mr. Eakins a strong full- 
length of Prof. Barker, of the University of Pennsylvania ; Mr. Dewinga “Lady 
in Yellow,” with a delicate face and the arms of a butcher, and Alden Weir a 
speaking portrait of Mr. John Gilbert. But in portraiture we prefer Emil Re- 
nouf’s three-quarter length of W. H. Phillips, in the North Gallery, to anything 
else. It is extremely lifelike, and seems to have met difficulties instead of evading 
them. J. B. Flagg’s portrait of W. J. Flagg is excellent also. 

Frank M. Boggs shows two characteristic views—one of the pier at Whitby, 
with men leaning over the railing under a gray sky; the other, “A January 
Tow,” in New York Harbor, with that ugly thing, the Bartholdi Statue of Liber- 
ty, pointing inanely upward in the middle background. 

One of the pleasantest landscapes in the exhibition is M. De Forest Bolmer’s 
“ Low Tide on the Marshes.” Charles A. Platt shows two or three which seem 
to promise him as good a repute as a painter as he has already won as an etcher. 
Mr. Twachtmann’s work is, as usual, graceful, poetic, and full of light and air; 
but, like that of some other excellent painters, it is hardly “loud” enough to ap- 
_ to the crowd. His “ View near Dieppe,” in the West Gallery, is very beau- 
tiful, 
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_ BIOGRAPHY OF LIEUTENANT-COLONEL JULIUS P. GARESCHE, A. ae aes 
U.S.A. By his Son. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 


Colonel Garesché graduated in the class of 1841 with high rank at 
West Point, and was assigned to the Fourth Artillery. Professor Ken- 
drick says of him: 

* His class, that of 1841, was a distinguished one, numbering among its members Generals 
Tower, Wright, Whipple, Lyon, Love, Hamilton, Reynolds, Buell, the two Joneses, and 
the two Garnetts, names which, with his, are now well known in military annals, With these 
I have often met since those West Point days, and with one accord they give him a central 
place in their warmest remembrances, and as one whose after-life fully justified their early and 
kind predictions. He was a hard student, and by the display of the highest military virtues 
won an enviable military reputation,” 

From 1841 to 1855 Mr. Garesché served with his company at various 
military posts, and at the latter date was appointed Assistant Adjutant- 
General, filling this office until 1862, when he was made chief of staff to 
General Rosecrans. At the battle of Murfreesboro, the only engagement 
in whfch he ever took part, he was killed by a cannon-shot, riding by the 
side of General Rosecrans, after very gallant behavior during the most 
critical part of the battle. 

As a warrior Colonel Garesché had the briefest possible career. He 
had but one opportunity of proving himself a hero in battle. That virtue 
and valor which was always ready for heroic acts, was always a permanent 
quality and habit in his character, was in him and always growing as he 
advanced in age from his boyhood. As an officer he always manifested it 
by the perfect fulfilment of his duty, even when it involved the most 
imminent risk of his life. When yellow fever or cholera broke out at 
the military posts where he was stationed, the most devoted priests and 
physicians could not surpass him in unremitting service of the sick and 
dying, by which he was himself brought to death’s door. His virtue was 
founded on Christian faith and piety. Colonel Garesché was a thorough 
and devout Catholic from his childhood to his death. Not only whilea 
boy at Georgetown College, but as a cadet at West Point, where he en- 
tered when only sixteen and graduated at twenty, the only Catholic in the 
whole corps, he was bold and consistent in the profession and practice of 
his religion. During his subsequent life he was always advancing in the 
fervor of piety and in Christian perfection. 

Although very few Americans can claim a pedigree and connections 
equal in worldly rank and distinction to his own, while he was, personally, 
a most accomplished gentleman, he had none of that pride and exclusive- 
ness, which are really vulgar and ignoble, that one often sees, and most 
conspicuously in some whose pretensions are of the most recent origin. 
His sympathies were given to the poor and humble, and especially to the 
private soldiers under his command. He associated himself heartily with 
the humble labors of priests among the soldiers and the more lowly classes 
in civil life. On one occasion the majority of the men in his company 
died of an epidemic, every one personally attended and assisted to receive 
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the last sacraments by himself.’ No wonder that he was idolized by the 
soldiers, and that he won the admiration and love of all his superiors and 
comrades in the army. 

The private and domestic character and - life of Colonel Garesché are 
full of charms. The biographer, Mr. Louis Garesché, has fulfilled his filial 
task in the most affectionate manner and with scrupulous care and truth- 
fulness. A large part of the book is made up of family letters, so that it 
is in a considerable measure an autobiography of Colonel Garesché and 
his lovely wife, the worthy companion with whom he was so well and 
happily mated. The title-page announces that the life is printed for pri- 
vate circulation, and we are informed that the edition is limited to five 
hundred copies. We trust that a larger edition will be ‘called for. We 
especially recommend to all who are connected with the army—above all, 
to those who are Catholics—this life of a man who was an ornament to his 
profession and his religion. He has left a bright example of the noble vir- 
tues of a soldier and a Christian. 


A LITERARY AND BIOGRAPHICAL HIsTory ; or, Bibliographical Dictionary 
of the English Catholics from the breach with Rome in 1534 to the 
present time. Vol. III. By Joseph Gillow. London: Burns & Oates; 
New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 


The long time which has elapsed since the publication of the second 
volume of this valuable work makes us welcome the more heartily the 
appearance of this volume, and this the more because the delay has been 
due to the efforts which Mr. Gillow has been making to still further im- 
prove his work. The excellence of his former volumes has led to more 
material being placed at his disposal, and more time has been required for 
analyzing and indexing this new matter. We do not wonder that Mr. 
Gillow’s labors should have elicited the spontaneous assistance of English 
Catholics, for it is a work of which they have every reason to be proud, 
both for its subject-matter and for the way in which that subject-matter 
has been treated. It will foster the reverence and veneration due to those 
into whose heritage they have entered, and who, during the dark period of 
the last three hundred years, have with so much sacrifice maintained the 
faith. 

It may be well to mention the principal features of this work. That 
which entitles a person to a record in it is, that he should have been an 
author, however obscure his book, or he himself, may otherwise have been. 
An exact transcript is given of the title- page of each work and a list of the 
different editions. When it is of interest an account is given of the occa- 
sion which called forth the work, and what it itself called forth. Conse- 
quently we have here a Bibliographical Dictionary (complete so far as the 
diligence and research of one man can make it) of all the books which 
have been written by English Catholics during the last three hundred and 
fifty years—of those, that is, whose authors are dead. But although au- 
thorship is sufficient to entitle a person to a place in this work, it is not a 
necessary condition. All who have died as Catholics, and have done any- 
thing worthy of remembrance, find their record here; not merely those 
who have directly served the cause of the church or suffered for the faith, 
but all who have been distinguished in any sphere—politics, literature or 
art, the bar or the stage. In this volume (which extends from Graham to 
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Kemble) the lives which will be of most general interest are those of 
Inigo Jones, Mrs. Inchbald, Habington the poet, Anne Hyde, Duchess of 
York, and in our own days of Dr. Husenbeth, Mr. Hope-Scott, and Mother 
Margaret Mary Hallahan. The most important article in the volume is 
that on the character and policy of James II. Mr. Gillow’s researches 
place the last Catholic sovereign of England in a different light from that 
in which he has been viewed by the current Protestant historian, and by 
some excessively complacent Catholic publicists. 

We may say, in conclusion, that this work will be absolutely indis- 
pensable for every one who is interested in the history of the Catholic 
Church in England, in the record of its long struggles with persecution, 
and in the gradual appearance of its “second spring.” The student of the 
religious controversies of this period will find in the bibliographical notes 
vast stores of information; while the general reader will meet with much 
to interest him, for the lives, far from being dry compilations, are well and 
brightly written, and abound in striking incident. We must mention, too, 
the great pains which have been taken with the genealogy of the subjects 
of the lives. The record of the fortunes of the colleges and schools of the 
past and of the present is of great interest. This work has been for Mr. 
Gillow a labor of love, and as their result we hope that his labors will meet 
with the grateful recognition they deserve. 


PALESTINE IN THE TIME OF CHRIST. By Edmond Stapfer, D.D. Translat- 
ed by Annie Harwood Holmden. Third edition. New York: 'A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. 


Although Dr. Stapfer is a Protestant and a professor in the Protestant 
Theological Faculty of Paris, he is singularly free from prejudice and 
manifests (so far as we have discovered) no anti-Catholic spirit. On the 
question of the Holy Sites, for example, he says: “M. Bovet, in his Voyage 
en Terre Sainte, affirms and demonstrates that the traditional sites of the 
Holy Sepulchre and of Calvary are authentic. We have already said that 
this opinion is being more and more widely received” (p. 115). In this he 
affords a favorable contrast to the flippant dogmatism of Mr. Lawrence 
Oliphant in his recent work on the Holy Land. The main tendency of the 
work is in every way commendable, and it will form a valuable addition to 
a literature in which all Catholics should take great interest, especially 
those who practice meditation on our Lord’s life and words. The object 
of the author is to describe accurately and in detail the social and religious 
state of Palestine in the time of our Lord, the dress, the home life, the 
dwellings, clothing, and habits of the people; the religious schools, the 
feasts, the Sabbath observances, and in general all that made up the social 
and religious life of the time. Our author has not aimed at being bril- 
liant, and has not presented his reader with a series of word-paintings. 
His work is the result of diligent research and is full of information, 
vouched for by the best authorities. These authorities are, in the main, 
the New Testament, the writings of Josephus, and the Talmud, as well as 
the classical authors, so far as they could afford assistance. The style is in 
keeping with the character of the work, simple and clear, and Mrs. Holm- 
den has done the work of translation exceedingly well. We think that 
this work will gain a permanent place among works on this subject. We 
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feel obliged, however, to point out that while, as we have said, the general 
tendency of the work is commendable, clear indications occur from time 
to time that the author is very far from holding the true Catholic doctrine 
on several important points. For example, on page 490, and still more 
clearly on page 494, he writes as if he did not believe in the divinity of 
our Lord, or, at all events, as if he had a most inadequate apprehension of 
what that belief involves. With these perhaps inevitable drawbacks (in- 
evitable, because we cannot reasonably expect that any Protestant should 
maintain the whole truth) the work is one which will delight every student 
of Scripture, and be of great service to religion and to its defenders. 


A VisIT TO EUROPE AND THE HOLY LAND. By Rev. H. F. Fairbanks. 
New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co.; London: Burns & 
Oates. 


This is the itinerary of a trip to the old country made by three priests 
of the Archdiocese of Milwaukee—Rev. Thos. Fagan, of Bay View, Rev. 
Jos. Keenan, of Fond-du-Lac, and the author, Rev. H. F. Fairbanks. 
Father Fairbanks gives an interesting account of what his party saw, as 
he says, from the standpoint of ‘a Catholic American.” 

Father Fairbanks tells the story of his travels in a pleasing and inter- 
esting way, and, what is of special moment, the book is free from the 
taint of that prejudice and dishonesty which too often mars similar works 
written by non-Catholics. 

Many a man has made a fortune without learning how to spend it. He 
pays perhaps a couple of thousand for a fast and dangerous horse—a sum 
of money that would carry him to the tomb of Christ, and enable him to 
refresh his faith with the spiritual pilgrimage and prolong his life with 
needed rest and rational recreation, about the cradle of the human race 
and the seats of the ancient peoples of the world. A book like Father 
Fairbanks’ serves as an admirable stimulus to such an undertaking, and 
in the hands of the pilgrim could well take the place of a guide-book. 


Types OF ErtHicaL THEORY. By James Martineau, D.D., LL.D. Second 
Edition revised. Two vols. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press; New 
York : Macmillan & Co. 

Although it is somewhat late to notice here a work which appeared 
three years ago, and of which the second edition was published in 1886, 
yet the influence which we believe Dr. Martineau’s work is destined to 
exert upon the course of thought, and the assistance which it is adapted to 
give to many whose minds are perplexed by current speculations, make it 
a duty for us to call attention to it. Two months ago we noticed the pub- 
lication of the Study of Religion by the same author. These two works. 
mutually supplement each other. The “averments of the moral con- 
sciousness ”"—to use the words of Dr. Martineau—which were accepted as 
postulates in the former work, were in the Study of Religion subjected to 
rigorous examination. In the 7ypes of Ethical Theory the author devoted 
himself to the investigation of what are the springs of moral conduct, and 
what are its effects. His standpoint is indicated in the preface to the 
Types of Ethical Theory, When he entered upon the study of moral and 
metaphysical questions he carried into it, from previous training for the 
profession of civil engineer, a store of exclusively scientific conceptions 
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which, as he says, necessarily dictated the only*rules of judgment which 
he could apply. The maxims and postulates of physical knowledge shut 
him up in the habit of interpreting the human phenomena by the analogy 
of external nature. He belonged, in fact, to the same school as James and 
John Stuart Mill, and had for some time the absolute confidence that he 
was right, which is said to be a distinctive characteristic of the Experiential 
School of Philosophy. But the duties of his profession in life forced him 
to a more profound examination of the problems, and mace him see that 
the solutions previously accepted by him were not satisfactory. 


** T seemed,” he says, “to discover a hitherto unnoticed factor in all the products which I 
had taken as explained ; to recognize, after resolving all knowledge into relations, the presence 
of an invisible condition of relation itself ; and the more I scrutinized the physical science as- 
sumptions which I had carried as axioms into philosophy, the less could I look upon them as 
ultimate and valid for all thought. . . . Visiting me first as mere suspicions, these ideas in- 
sensibly loosened the set attitude of my convictions. . . . It was the irresistible pleading of the 
moral consciousness which first drove me to rebel against the limits of the merely scientific 
conception. . . . The naturalistic uniformity could no longer escape some breach in its closed 
barrier to make room for the ethical alternative. The secret misgivings which I had always 
felt at either discarding or perverting the terms which constitute the vocabulary of character— 
‘ responsibility,’ ‘ guilt,’ ‘ merit,’ ‘duty ’"—came to a head and insisted upon speaking out and 
being heard ; and to their reiterated question, ‘ Is there, then, ”o ought to be other than what ts ?’ 
I found the negative answer of Diderot intolerable, and all other answer impossible. This in- 
volved a surrender of determinism and a revision of the doctrine of causation ; or rather, I 
should say, a recall of the outlawed causes from their banishment and degradation to the rank 
of antecedents ; and constituted, therefore, a retrograde movement on the line of Comte’s law, 
back from physics to metaphysics. . . , During a fifteen months’ furlough, . . passed through 
a kind of second education in Germany, mainly under the admirable guidance of the late Pro- 
fessor Trendelenberg. . . . I gave myself chiefly to Greek studies, and only read more largely 
authors of whom I had supposed myself to know something before. The effect I cannot de- 
scribe but as a new intellectual birth ; after a temporary struggle out of the English into the 
Greek moulds of conception, I seemed to pierce through what had been words before, into 
contact with living thought, and the black grammatical text was aglow with living philosophy. 
. . . [This] experience was the gift of fresh conceptions, the unsealing of ,hidden openings of 
self-consciousness, with unmeasured corridors and sacred halls behind. It was impossible to 
resist or distrust this gradual widening of apprehension ; it wasas much a fact as the sight of 
the Alps Ishad never visited before. I thus came into the same plight, in respect of the cogni- 
tive and esthetic side of life, that had already befallen me in regard to the moral. The meta- 
physic of the world had come home to me, and never again could I say that phenomena in their 
clusters and chains were all, or find myself in a universe with no categories but the like and 
unlike, the synchronous and successive.” 


This long extract from the preface shows that Dr. Martineau is not 
the advocate of views which he has inherited, but that his work is the re- 
sult of mental struggle and of personal conviction. It illustrates also the 
beauty of a style which lends a charm to the dryest of discussions. This 
work, together with the recently published Study of Religion, is the outcome 
of more than fifty years’ study of the most important of questions, and al- 
though the statement that the Zyfes of Ethical Theory is the most impor- 
tant work on the subject which has appeared in the English language for 
one hundredand fifty years may be somewhat premature, this, at all events, 
is certain: that all students of Moral Philosophy will have to take this 
work into account; the friends of religion and morals in order to derive 
the most valuable assistance from it, their enemies in order, if possible, to 
refute it. 
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THE GEOLOGICAL HIsTorRY OF PLANTS. By Sir J. William Dawson, 
C.M.G., LL.D., etc. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Any scientific treatise from the pen of Sir Wm. Dawson commands 
the respectful attention of all who take an interest in physical science, for 
he occupies an advanced position among the leading scientists of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, and in his own special department—Geology—he has 
no superior. His geological works are the most popular in our language 
to-day, for his knowledge of the subject is not only vast and accurate, but 
he has also a most agreeable method of imparting it. His Story of the 
Earth and Man reads like a romance while it is most rigidly scientific, and 
his History of Plants, though of course not so interesting, is a most read- 
able book, and conveys the most thorough information on the plant life in 
the different geological periods of the earth’s history. 


RoBERT EMMET: A Tragedy of Irish History. By Joseph I. C. Clarke. 

New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. ‘ 

Irish history is nothing if not dramatic, and Robert Emmet is one of 
the most dramatic characters that has appeared on its tragic stage. We 
have often wondered that the stirring episode of his young life, and love, 
and patriotism was not fittingly dramatized. It surely supplies all the 
elements for dramatic composition. There is youth and beauty, eloquence 
and heroism, love and war, in their most striking aspects. The materials 
were all ready to the hand that had skill to throw them into shape. 

Mr. Clarke has made excellent use of them, and has produced a classic 
work. The conception is lofty ; the narrative natural; the language very 
pure, and the taste faultless. 

We cannot help thinking that the composition lacks power, however ; 
it is too smooth and flowing to be really powerful. A little more of the 
abruptness of passion and the rugged eloquence of nature are needed to 
make a powerful drama, and while we have nothing but praise to bestow 
upon it as a piece of pure English composition, we doubt of its success as 
a popular presentation of a most popular subject. 


PEeRCy’s REVENGE: A Story for Boys. By Clara Mulholland. Boston: 
Thomas B. Noonan & Co. 1887. Hearth and Home Library. 


The various moods of a bright, impulsive boy are well delineated in 
this story. He forms plans of his own to frighten his Aunt Lydia 
and endeavors to throw the blame on others. Under wise parental direc- 
tion he is prudently admonished, and compelled to acknowledge his fault 
by a humble apology. 

Excellent printing and attractive binding give the book a fine appear- 
ance, 


St. GEORGE AND THE DraGon: A Story of Boy Life; and KENSINGTON, 

Junior. By Margaret Sidney. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

Not the Catholic St. George but a boy by that name conquers the 
dragon in this book. Finding his progress in life obstructed by idleness, 
selfishness, and impatience, he makes war on them. He was led to this de- 
termination by discovering among the articles left by his deceased mother 
the well-known engraving of St. George slaying the dragon, on which was 
Written these words of advice: “Thus, my boy, ought you to slay your 
dragons,” 
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The story is well written, and shows careful observation of boy life, 
Of Kensington, Junior, the second story of the volume, the same may be 
said. Illustrations adorn many of the pages. 

We recommend the get-up of this book to Catholic publishers of juve- 
nile literature. 

S1X SERMONS ON DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART, By Rev. Ewald 
Bierbaum, D.D. Translated by Miss Ella McMahon, New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros. 

These sermons, excellently adapted to arousing devotion to our Lord’s 
humanity as the divine exponent of God’s mercy, have come to hand too 
late to give them the notice they deserve. This word we say that the 
public may know that there is a new and good book to be had, not too 
large nor too expensive, for the devotions of the month of June. 





‘ BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Mention of books in this place does not preclude extended notice in subsequent numbers, 


THE ROMAN HyMNAL: A Complete Manual of English Hymns and Latin Chants, for the use 
of Congregations, Schools, Colleges, and Choirs, Compiled and arranged by Rev. J. B, 
Young, S.J., Choir-master of St. Francis Xavier’s Church, New York. Fourth Edition. 
$1. New York and Cincinnati : Fr. Pustet & Co. 


INSTRUCTIONS ON THE COMMANDMENTS OF GOD AND THE SACRAMENTS OF THE CHURCH, 


Translated from the Italian of St. Alphonsus Liguori. Edited by Rev. Eugene Grimm, 
: New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros, 

A DauGHTER OF ST. Dominic: Amelie Lautard, By Kathleen O'Meara. American edition, 
edited by Margaret E. Jordan. Introduction by Rev. J, L. O'Neill, O.P. Boston: 
Thos. B. Noonan & Co. 

THE ANOINTED SERAPH : “‘ The Last made First.” By G. H. Pollock. Vol. I. Washing- 
ton: John F. Shiery, 1888. 

THE FIELD-INGERSOLL DIscussION : Faith or Agnosticism ? A Series of Articles from the 
North American Review, New York: The North American Review. 

THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE INSPECTORS OF THE STATE PENITENTIARY for the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: Allen, Lane & Scott. 

THE Book oF GENESIS. By Marcus Dods, D.D. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

THE ANCIENT WORLD AND CHRISTIANITY. By E. de Pressensé, D.D. Translated by Annie 
Harwood Holmden. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

THREE KinGpoMs: A Handbook of the Agassiz Association. By Harlan P, Ballard. New 
York : The Writers’ Publishing Co. 

Synopsis CANONICO-LITURGICA EX CORPORE Juris, Concilio Tridentino, Romanorum 
Pontificum, Congregationibus, S.R.E. Congregationum Decretis, Ecclesie Mediolanen- 
sis actibus. Ab Aloysio Adone rationali methodo concinnata. Neapoli: apud Auctorem, 
[For sale by Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago.] 

THE SYSTEM OF THEOLOGY CONTAINED IN THE WESTMINSTER SHORTER CATECHISM. Part 
I. Belief concerning God, By Rev. A. A. Hodge, D.D. Part II. Duty required of Man. 
By Rev. I. Aspinwall Hodge, D.D. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

A THOUGHT FROM ST, VINCENT DE PAUL for each day of the Year. Translated from the 
French by Frances M. Kemp. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

THE BIBLE DocTRINE OF INSPIRATION EXPLAINED AND VINDICATED. By Basil Manly, D.D., 
LL.D. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1888. 

NERVE WasTE: Practical Information concerning Nervous Impairment and Nervous Ex- 
haustion in Modern Life. By H, C, Sawyer, M.D. San Francisco: The Bancroft Com- 
pany. 1888. 

ETHICS OF BOXING AND MANLY SPporT. By John Boyle O'Reilly. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
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I ' ; 
SACRED History, from the Creation to the Giving of the Law. By Edward P. Humpa ; 
D.D,, LL.D., some time professor in the Danville Theological Seminary. New ork: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. : 
MARIA MaGNIFICATA : Short Meditations for a Month on Our Lady’s Life. By Richard F. 
Clarke, S.J. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 4 
Mary’s First SHRINE IN THE WILDERNESS, By Rev. A. A. Lambing. With Memorial Sem — 
mon by Rev. M. M. Sheedy. Pittsburgh : McMahon Bros, & Adams. 4 
ANDIATOROCTE ; or, the Eve of Lady Day on Lake George, and other Poems, Hymns, and 
Meditations in Verse. By Rev. Clarence A. Walworth, Rector of St. Mary’s Church, AF | 
bany, N. Y. New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. (The review of this book will appear in 
the next number.) 4 
CHRISTIANITY IN THE UNITED STATES FROM THE FIRST SETTLEMENT DOWN TO THE PRE- 7] 
SENT TIME, By Daniel Dorchester, D.D, New York: Phillips & Hunt, 1888. 3 











